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SPORTSMEN OF MARK 


No. LXXII. MR. A. P. CUNLIFFE. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


OR some quarter of a century past Mr. A. P. Cunliffe has 

been a steady supporter of the Turf. I should have been 
inclined to say that on it he had met with rather more than average 
good fortune but that it is so difficult to know where this average 
should be struck. If on the one hand he has not taken many of 
the chief stakes upon which a horse’s reputation depends, he holds 
the unique distinction of having won the Derby on an objection 
after his colt had been beaten a short head; again, though he has 
not carried off more than a few of the principal handicaps, he has 
twice secured the valuable Kempton Park Jubilee. Mr. Cunliffe 
has bought horses which took his fancy without any particular 
regard for their price, though he has not been tempted to give 
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sensational sums. On the whole a close investigation might show 
that he has spent something like £100,000 in yearlings, and it has 
happened that those which cost most have nearly always been 
disuppointments. ‘he old idea that no yearling was worth more 
than 1,000 guineas has.long since been dissipated, for a consider- 
able number of those for whom the largest sums have been paid 
by various owners have proved to be the cheapest. Here of course 
a vast deal depends upon luck. I think I am right in saying that 
Mr. Cunliffe’s heaviest purchase of a yearling was the 2,000 
guineas he gave for Silver Heeled, a daughter of Florizel Il. and 
Game Chick, who cannot be described as a failure but by no 
means did what a filly of her class might well have been expected 
to do; whereas some of the animals for whom Mr. Cunliffe has 
paid small sums have turned out extremely well. He, however, 
cherishes no vain illusions. When he buys a horse it is his 
custom to debit the money in his books as so much lost. If there 
is anything in course of time to go on the credit side, so much 
the better ! 

In searching the Calendar for records of Mr. Cunliffe’s horses 
at a period when I knew he had begun his connection with racin 
I failed to find his name. But a certain ‘‘ Mr. P. Croft ’’ had 
registered a ‘‘ white, black-seamed jacket and black cap,”’ and it 
became evident that ‘‘ Mr. P. Croft ’’’ was an assumed name. In 
1896 the colours were successfully carried at Windsor by an 
animal called Gawsworth II., a doubtfully bred son of Atheling 
or Hackler, who turned up subsequently on occasions, as did an 
animal named Friedrichsdor, a son of the Derby winner Kisber 
and Formica. So far as I can gather this colt was brought to 
England by Mr. Robert Gore, from Germany, where he had been 
riding. Mr. Gore won a race with it, bought it in for 500 guineas, 
and afterwards, thinking better of it, passed it on to ‘‘ Mr. Croft.”’ 
Another runner in these early days was Galivant, by Gallinule— 
Ma Chére. This colt was purchased from Captain Machell and 
proved a good bargain—for the seller. He won nothing as a two- 
year-old or as a three-year-old, and only a couple of £100 plates 
the following season. Mr. Cunliffe, however, was always keen 
about the Gallinules; later an admiration for the Desmonds 
almost superseded his first love, and the offspring of both have 
done him excellent service. 

Lord Rossmore, a son of Cherry Ripe and Miss Georgie, was 
another of the early runners. He came from Ireland, where he 
had won races for a Mr. Grew, and arriving in England made a 
successful start as a three-year-old in the High Weight Handicap 
at Ascot, afterwards running third to Switchcap for the Man- 
chester November Handicap; and I recollect poor Tommy 
Lushington winning races on Lord Rossmore at Lewes. At 
Lewes I also recall successes of Creolin, a son of Arklow, bought 
from Major John Edwards, and ridden by Mr. George Thursby. 
But the first animal with whom Mr. Cunliffe made a very distinct 
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hit was Ypsilanti, whom he owned in partnership with Mr. 
Wigan. ‘There seems to be an idea that all the horses in the stable 
belonged to a confederacy consisting of Mr. Cunliffe, Mr. Wigan, 
Captain Forester and Mr. W. B. Purefoy. This is incorrect; 
except a few animals in partnership with Mr. Wigan all those who 
ran as Mr. Cunliffe’s were that gentleman’s property. He bought 
Druid’s Lodge, where the horses were trained privately by Fallon; 
he had been head lad to D. Shanahan, who had previously been 
in charge. Later it may be here noted T. Lewis became private 
trainer. He had trained for Mr. Fulton, who won the Cambridge- 
shire with Comedy. 

Returning to Ypsilanti, however, the acquisition was a 
remarkable tribute to Mr. Cunliffe’s sound judgment. The colt, 
a son of Galore and Stefanette, bred in America, belonged to Mr. 
R. Croker, and was trained by Wishard, who put him into a two- 
year-old selling race at Hurst Park in the vear 1900, winner to be 
sold for £50. There was an idea that the American owners were 
models of cunning, that if they were willing to let a horse go the 
reason was that it was worthless. Mr. Cunliffe, though he noticed 
a lump on the colt’s fetlock, an eyesore which may perhaps have 
prevented some men from bidding, came to the conclusion that it 
was of no consequence, and bought him for 420 guineas. The 
first time he ran for his new owner he finished a good second in a 
field of twenty-four for the Osmaston Nursery at Derby. As a 
three-year-old he won the West Derby Stakes, following on by 
taking the £1,000 May Plate at Kempton, carrying 9 st. 1 Ib., 
and beating Pietermaritzburg, 9 st. 5 lb., by a length, so that they 
were practically the same animal. Pietermaritzburg, it will be 
remembered, was good enough to win the £10,000 Jockey Club 
Stakes. Ypsilanti then for a while developed a habit of persist- 
ently running third. He filled this position in the Durdans Stakes 
at Epsom, in the Ascot High Weight Stakes, and again in the 
Duke of York’s Stakes at Kempton. As a four-year-old he was 
second for the Durdans Plate, won the Chesterfield Cup at Good- 
wood, and was third to Royal Lancer for the Derby Cup. Asa 
five-year-old he was third for the Lincolnshire Handicap, and 
went on to take his first Jubilee. 

His improvement had been and continued extraordinary. 
Before this the astute Americans must have perceived that they 
had made a serious mistake, and the fact was impressed upon 
them more forcibly, for as a six-year-old Ypsilanti was never 
beaten, at least in England. He won the Queen’s Prize at Kemp- 
ton, an Apprentices’ Plate at Lingfield, his second Jubilee, the 
Rothschild Plate at Manchester—for which, however, he walked 
over—an Open Plate at Hurst Park from the Cesarewitch winner 
Wargrave, and walked over for another Rothschild Plate at 
Windsor. In-Paris he occupied his familiar position of third. 
As a seven-year-old Ypsilanti won four of his six races. There 
was at this period a prize called the Jockey Club Plate, given at 
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several meetings. Ypsilanti won it at Warwick and then took 
part in an exciting contest at Kempton. There were only two 
runners, and so little was thought of the second, Mr. Larnach’s 
unnamed son of Jeddah and Sandiway, that odds of 20 to 1 were 
laid on Ypsilanti. He won, but only by a short head! In his 
third Jubilee he was beaten, but he won another Jockey Club Plate 
at Lewes from a single opponent, with odds of 66 to 1 on him, 
and an Open Plate at Hurst Park, again beating Wargrave. The 


DRUID’S LODGE, WHERE FALLON, AND AFTERWARDS LEWIS, LIVED. 


horse continued in training for two years more, though as an 
eight-year-old he only scored once. This was in a Rothschild 
Plate at Windsor, where the £100 prize brought out a rather 
remarkable field. Ypsilanti carried 10 st., and was foilowed home 
by St. Wulfram, 9 st. 9 lb., and Chaucer, 10 st. His other effort 
landed him in third place, and as a nine-year-old he was third for 
the March Stakes to the dual Ascot Cup winner, The White 
Knight. His only success was in the Dyrham Park Plate at 
Bath, and he was then sold to return to the United States. He 
had won in stakes £9,817. 

I have mentioned Silver Heeled, who showed promise which 
she did not fulfil, for on her first appearance she was beaten two 
heads by King Edward’s Victoria and Mr. Lionel Robinson’s 
Wendouree for the Great Surrey Foal Stakes. She won the 
Moulton Stakes from Galleot, who was more than useful at the 
time. As a three-year-old she took the Atalanta Stakes at San- 
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down, and won an unimportant event as a four-year-old. Sir 
Tatton Sykes, from whom she was purchased, bought her back 
again. 

If space’ permitted | should have more to say about several 
others, over whom | must pass hastily. One of these is Malheur, 
a son of Islington and Santa Casa, who as a two-year-old in 1907 
won four races consecutively, the Staffordshire Breeders’ Stakes 
at Wolverhampton, a Home-Bred Two-Year-Old Plate at Gat- 
wick, a Breeders’ Foal Stakes at Kempton, in which he beat Lord 
Derby’s very useful colt Cocksure II].—who was invincible as a 
three-year-old till handicapped out of the Cambridgeshire—and 
the £1,000 Kempton Park Nursery, carrying 8 st. 5 lb. Another 
son of Islington and Charina, Islington Green, would also have to 
be mentioned, as would Pané, by Amphion, dam by Kendal— 
Dissipation, The Reeve, owned in partnership with Mr. Wigan, 
St. Touche, Oilskin, William Rex, a son of Count Schomberg and 
V.R., who showed good form though his successes were few. 
As a three-year-old in the St. James’s Stakes at Kempton, a 
£1,500 race, the result was: Sunder, 8 st., Willonyx, 9 st. 4 Ib., 
William Rex, 9 st. 8 lb., won by three parts of a length, two 
lengths second and third. William Rex, it should be added, is 
one of a number of horses, including Islington Green, St. Touche, 
and Oilskin, who won races, chiefly over hurdles, in France, where 
Mr. Cunliffe has had a considerable number of runners for several 
years past, or had, it should be said, prior to the war. Canonite, 
by Cerasus—Ballistite, must not be forgotten. He won the 
August Two-Year-Old Plate at Hurst Park from Mr. Robert 
Mills’ good grey colt, Jackson, who, at one period at least, proved 
himself much the same animal as Amadis. Canonite also won the 
Surrey Plate at Gatwick and the Free Handicap of 1908. He 
scarcely retained his form, for he never got his head in front as 
a three-year-old. As a four-year-old he divided Spanish Prince 
and Poor Boy for the Drayton Handicap at Goodwood, winning 
the Epsom Plate from Perseus II. and the useful grey, Senseless. 

But I imagine that the best horse Mr. Cunliffe has ever owned, 
not forgetting the Derby winner Aboyeur and Ypsilanti aforesaid, 
is Charles O’Malley. The Druid Lodge owners in 1908 purchased 
half-a-dozen yearlings from Colonel W. Hall Walker for 10,000 
guineas. Charles O’Malley, a son of Desmond and Goody-Two- 
Shoes, was selected by Mr. Cunliffe, the fact of his being a Des- 
mond instigating the choice. Charles O’Malley won the Windsor 
Castle Plate at Ascot, after an essay behind Demosthenes in the 
Hyde Park Plate at Epsom. He took the Seaton Delaval Plate 
at Stockton, that good filly, Stolen Kiss, running him at even 
weights, third, beaten two lengths; the Richmond Stakes at Good- 
wood, and the Autumn Breeders’ Foal Plate at Manchester. In 
the last named Charles O’Malley carried 8 st. 13 Ib., Sunder, 
beaten three parts of a length, had only 7 st. 8 lb. The four races 
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were worth £3,673. As a three-year-old Charles O’Malley won 
the Slough Plate at Windsor from Willonyx, the latter, however, 
giving 7 lb., and his second attempt was in the Derby. 

He had been galloped with another of the half-dozen, Ulster 
King, who beat him decisively; the consequence being that 
whereas Ulster King was well backed at Epsom at 100 to 8, 
Charles O’Malley was freely on offer at 33 to 1. A very lazy 
horse, no doubt he would not do his best at home. He was just 


ABOYEUR : WINNER OF THE DERBY, 1913. 
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the sort of animal, indeed, to require to be sharpened up by a good 
race, and owing to King Edward’s death, and the consequent 
lapse of meetings, it had been impossible to do what would other- 
wise have been desirable. The excitement of a real race probably 
explained why in the Derby he readily disposed of his stable com- 
panion and finished third to Lemberg and Greenback. Going on 
to Ascot he won the Gold Vase, starting favourite, those behind 
him including Sunbright, St. Victrix, and Magic, who so unex- 
pectedly beat Bayardo in the Goodwood Cup. Charles O’Malley 
was sent to Paris for the Grand Prix, and ran a really good race 
under the most serious disadvantages. It was found afterwards 
that he had been cruelly cut about, indeed it was said that there 
were over thirty wounds in different places! Nevertheless he 
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finishd fourth to Nuage, in front of Lemberg. Prior to the 
Kiclipse he had been upset by some horses galloping past him, 
and had kicked himself, so that he could not go to Sandown. lt 
was as a four-year-old that he ran the race of his life, Willonyx 
only beating him a neck for the Gold Cup. All his subsequent 
efforts were in the best company, but Lemberg and Swynford 
proved too good for him in the Coronation Cup of 1911, as did 
Stedfast and Prince Palatine in the same race next year. He has 
already made good at the stud as the sire amongst others of 
Zinovia, winner of the last Cambridgeshire, and Timler, one of 
the best horses who has been seen in Ireland for some years. 


Aboyeur was one of three Desmonds purchased by Mr. 
Cunliffe in 1911, the other two being Paul Lamerie and Micky 
Free. During Aboyeur’s first season there seemed little ground 
for hope that he would win the greatest of classics. He came out 
in the Kennett Two-Year-Old Plate at Newbury, making no par- 
ticular show, and it may be suspected that his success in the 
Champagne Stakes at the Bibury Club Meeting was something of 
a surprise, as he started at 10 to 1 in a small field, against a hot 
favourite in Lord Ilchester’s Santaline. For the Great Kingston 
Pilate at Kempton he finished third to Harmonicon; here Mr. 
Hulton’s Thistleton was favourite at 5 to 4 on, Aboyeur starting 
at 100 to 8. He only failed by a head at the Sandown August 
Bank Holiday Meeting, but the winner, a daughter of Peter Pan 
and Dazzling, was a moderate animal, and he was not prominent 
in the Free Handicap. As a three-year-old he came out for the 
Easter Stakes at Kempton. Lord Rosebery’s Sanquhar, 9 st. 
7 Ib., was a strong favourite, but Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s 
Hippeastrum, 8 st., unexpectedly won from Roseworthy, who was 
giving 21 Ib. 

The Derby of 1913 is so recent and created so great a sen- 
sation that it must not be dwelt upon at too great length. Before 
Tattenham Corner was reached an insane Suffragette dashed out 
with the idea of clutching hold of the King’s Anmer, with results 
disastrous to herself. Craganour was a pronounced favourite at 
6 to 4, Shogun being considered the chief danger. Louvois, and 
Nimbus, who had been sent over from France, together with Mr. 
Leopold de Rothschild’s Day Comet, as also Lord Rosebery’s 
Prue, were supposed to have chances. There was a scrimmage 
on the rails, and—at least as it seemed to me—Shogun was effec- 
tually prevented from getting through; but amazement was uni- 
versal when it was perceived that the danger to Craganour came 
from Aboyeur, who had been disregarded at 100 to 1. It was 
something more than danger, indeed. J. Reiff, on Mr. Bower 
Ismay’s colt, only got home by what seemed to be a very short 
head. It would be useless to revive the old controversy. The 
facts are the only things that matter. On their own initiative the 
Stewards called Reiff and Piper, Aboyeur’s jockey, before them, 
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the result being that Craganour’s jockey was disqualified. After- 
wards Aboyeur was only out twice. He ran and finished third to 
Aghdoe and Night Hawk, the three carrying respectively 9 st., 
8 st., and 9 st. 10 lb., for the St. George’s Stakes at Liverpool, 
and Major Eustace Loder’s Augur, in receipt of 24 lb., beat him 
three parts of a length for the Gordon Stakes at Goodwood, after 
which he was sold to go to Russia. 

The other two of the trio sold with Aboyeur proved of small 
account. Micky Free, a son of Desmond and Heckla, was beaten 
a head for the Criterion Nursery by Mr. Salvin’s Autocles, the 
jockeys, J. Clark and W. Smyth, being summoned before the 
Stewards and severely cautioned. Of Paul Lamerie Mr. Cunliffe 
soon got rid. During the war the white and black seams has been 
little in evidence, for one reason perhaps because the ground on 
which the horses were trained has become a busy centre of railways 
and aerodromes. It is sincerely to be hoped that Mr. Cunliffe 
may find suitable accommodation elsewhere, and resume a _pat- 
ronage which can ill be spared. As a director of Sandown he will 
take an active part in furthering the resumption of racing, with 
the certainty that his experience and sound judgment will be of 
special value. When I had my chat with Mr. Cunliffe he had just 
returned from golf. He is modest as to his acquirements as a player. 


CHARLES O’MALLEY, BY DESMOND—GOODY TWO SHOES. 
PHOTOGRAPHED IN 1918. 
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Look Round 


ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


Steeplechasing Prospects 


The prospects of winter racing so far as steeplechasing is 
concerned are by no means brilliant, by reason of the scarcity of 
horses. It is stated—I have not carefully checked the assertion— 
that last season not a single four-year-old ran over fences, and 
certainly the appearance of a five-year-old was an extreme rarity. 
Among the seventeen starters for the War National there was one 
animal of the last-mentioned age, Clear Money, who was not seen 
on any other occasion. Of the rest the youngest was seven years 
old. In the Lancashire Handicap Steeplechase, for which four- 
teen horses started, there was no five-year-old, and only one as 
young as six: St. Maur, a son of the Ascot winner Santoi and 
Santa Maura, beaten a head for the One Thousand Guineas. In 
the Stanley Handicap Steeplechase at Sandown, to deal with some 
of the chief of less important events, the twelve runners included 
three of seven years old, two of eight, two of nine, three of ten, 
one of thirteen, and one of fifteen. In the New Year’s Handicap 
Steeplechase at Windsor the average age of competitors was 
nearer ten than nine, in the Club Steeplechase it was exactly ten, 
in the Paddock Steeplechase the runners were still older. The 
fact is that during the last three years, by reason of the doubts 
which existed as to the continuance of ‘cross-country sport, 
extremely few horses have been schooled over fences in England, 
and many of those that had formerly run have disappeared. The 
present dearth is the consequence. A few patrons of the sport 
happily remain constant. It was pleasant to note in the Man- 
chester entries the names of Sir George Bullough, Mr. F. Bibby, 
his son, Captain Brian Bibby, Mr. T. S. Watts, Mr. J. L. 
Dugdale, Lord Cholmondeley, Lord Lonsdale, Colonel Croft, 
Mr. E. S. Wills; to find recruits in Lord Wilton, Major Clayton, 
and Madame Varipati, the last-named three, however, only having 
entered for hurdle races. It may be noted, by the way, that for 
some unknown reason horses belonging to lady owners are more 
numerous under National Hunt Rules than under the Rules of 
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Racing. Besides Madame Varipati, nominations were made at 
Manchester by half a dozen ladies, Mrs. H. Peel, Mrs. A. N. 
Brogden, Mrs. Croft, Mrs. Watts, Mrs. Robinson, and Mrs. 
Whitworth. 


Hurdle Racing 


Hurdle races are likely to be fairly well supported, but no one 
denies that this is a species of hybrid sport with no particular 
recommendation except that it affords a picturesque spectacle as 
the field sweeps over the various flights, the good jumper taking 
them in his stride without a pause. If an animal takes kindly to 
the game he soon begins to grow proficient, and his practice may 
do additional service indirectly : a course of hurdling is sometimes 
found to have had a beneficial effect on a shifty horse when he 
returns to flat racing. The four-year-olds who have been put to 
this work include some good-looking colts and fillies, in many 
cases sons and daughters of the most famous sires. - Hurdle 
jumpers make their mark and are not forgotten. Hampton, a 
distinguished.Cup winner and sire of great horses, ran over 
hurdles. One hears of Chandos, declared by experts to have been 
unsurpassable as an example of how hurdles ought to be cleared, 
of Charles I., of Lord Clive, of Sachem, third for Shotover’s 
Derby in 1882; and it may be added that a later horse of the same 
name did well as a hurdler. Others who come to mind are Prud- 
homme—who won a Chester Cup for Lord Rosebery—Mark 
Time, who as a four-year-old in 1904 won eight consecutive races, 
his rival Karakoul, Soliman, General Peace, winner of a Lincoln- 
shire Handicap and of the chief hurdle races in France, Vendale, 
another Auteuil winner, Wavelet’s Pride. Balscadden, now at 
the stud, is within recent recollection, and fortunately there are 
some good hurdlers now in training. 


Birds and Beasts 


I am glad to have an opportunity of paying some attention 
to books, a duty included in my Look Round which I have 
recently been obliged to neglect. A work lately issued merits 
more than passing notice, though it is impossible within the limits 
of a review to do anything like full justice to it; for it extends over 
three large volumes of something like five hundred pages each, 
and at a rough guess must contain between 800,000 and 900,000 
words. It is the last production of the prolific Mr. F. Lydekker, 
F.R.S., author of an exceptional number of books on natural 
history which deal with the game animals of different countries, 
‘‘The British Bird Book,’’ ‘‘The Horse and its Relatives,’’ ‘‘ The 
Ox and its Kindred,’’ ‘“‘ The Sheep and its Cousins,”’ and with 
many others. The work under discussion is called ‘‘ Wild Life 
of the World,’’ and is remarkable for the 120 studies in colour 
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together with other 600 engravings from original drawings. The 
publishers are Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co. Mr. Richard 
Lydekker, it should be observed, died early in the year 1915, but 
the book has been kept back for reasons not difficult to guess. 
To examine such a compilation in detail is simply impossible, 
and if the comments I make seem to be patchy and disconnected 
the excuse must be that this is unavoidable in an endeavour to 
follow the writer; for on the same page he passes from larks to 
toads, from grebe to snakes, from bison to hare, from elephant 
to squirrel, with many similarly abrupt transitions. 

One thing noted about the Woodcock may not be generally 
known: that the bird without withdrawing its bill from the 
ground can raise the upper half to seize and swallow food, a move- 
ment which may be demonstrated by squeezing the cheeks between 
the beak and ear with two fingers. Concerning the Owl, their 
acute sense of hearing is dwelt upon, the distance, for example, 
at which they are able to hear the low cry of a mouse. Of course 
the cuckoo, whose peculiarities are the delight of all naturalists, 
is treated at length. According to this authority she always when 
possible deposits her eggs in the nest of that kind of bird to which 
her own foster parents belonged, though it may be said in passing 
that this is somewhat difficult of proof. Justice is done to the 
maternal instincts of the Partridge. The cock, we are told, 
informs his family of every danger, courageously meeting all 
enemies, and often trying to divert attention from the young by 
pretending to be lame—as the lapwing does so cunningly. The 
hen escapes in an opposite direction, but returns as soon as pos- 
sible to the chicks, which have been hidden among grass and 
leaves. While attention is monopolised by the male bird the 
mother leads her chicks away. As soon as all is safe the cock 
calls to the hen, and when she answers returns to his family. By 
means of different calls and the general acuteness of their senses 
the two find each other very quickly. If the chicks grow too big 
for all of them to be covered by the hen’s wings the cock takes 
some of the little ones beneath his own. These are matters which 
are familiar to those who have studied the birds, a wonderfully 
interesting investigation. 


The Beaver and Others 


Perhaps no creature is more marvellously astute than the 
Beaver, whose proceedings as an architect and builder, as well as 
an economist, are recognised as_ well-nigh incredible. The 
creatures build quite elaborate houses, and when the safety of the 
structure is endangered by floods and ice, build also lodges and 
burrows which generally begin with a passage, contain a pool for 
bathing in the middle, ending in a dry and comparatively lofty 
chamber as a resting place. Where the ground is not solid 
enough to prevent it from falling in the Beaver supports the roof 
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by wooden posts, and where part of the shore has given way roofs 
the hole so that it cannot be destroyed. If possible the Beaver 
cuts the wood when he finds what is suitable at a distance from his 
proposed site and takes advantage of the current to float it to the 
point selected, swimming alongside and steering it. Having 
selected his wood he shapes it into convenient lengths. The clean- 
liness maintained in their houses is one of the many amazing 
things about them. 

I am not sure that it is correct to say of the Kingfisher that 
‘* of all the European birds frequenting the water none is more 
beautiful.’’ The vivid colours are of course fascinating, but the 
disproportionately large size of the head and beak seem scarcely 
consistent with beauty. One of the most disputed points about 
bird-life is the manner in which the Snipe produces the drumming 
sound ‘‘ not unlike the bleating of a goat.’’ This has been a 
constant source of argument. Mr. Lydekker briefly asserts that 
it is “‘ produced by the tail feathers.”” In dealing with the Heron 
he comments on a peculiarity of its flight which is always to be 
noted by observers; the long beak held horizontally forward, with 
the neck doubled back and the legs stretched out behind. The 
statement that ‘‘ fishes are as a rule the most unsociable of verte- 
brates and seem to show the least possible mutual sympathy ”’ 
may be true, but it would be difficult to recognise the sociability 
of fishes or to say how their sympathy could be demonstrated ! 
As regards eccentricity of structure the Elk must be extremely 
hard to match. The European animal, with a length of about 
9 ft. and a height at the shoulder of 6 ft. has a tail which measures 
four inches. 

Many of the author’s most remarkable statements are more 
or less familiar and some have been subject to contradiction, but 
Mr. Lydekker may be correct in his interesting description of how 
the doe Chamois imparts climbing lessons to her kid. ‘* Taking 
it first of all to some neighbouring meadow or grassy spot, she 
will playfully run off to a hill close by, leaving the kid uttering 
plaintive cries, which she answers in a low voice. If the kid 
refuses to follow and continues to cry the doe hurries back, jump- 
ing around until she induces it to follow. In a few days she will 
spring on to a rock more difficult of access, and although the kid 
will bleat plaintively after an unsuccessful leap, the mother con- 
tinues her encouragements until the young one follows. — In 
about four weeks the kid learns to run, climb, and jump with 
facility, and at the end of three months follows the mother any- 
where.’’ Sometimes it may be admitted the meticulous exactness 
of Mr. Lydekker’s statements creates a little scepticism. Thus we 
are told that a bear will hear the cocking of a rifle at a distance 
of 70 paces, the snapping of a twig as thick as a finger at 145 
paces, and a low whistle at 60 paces. The figures are surely too 
precise. 
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Eccentric Animals 


The Flying Squirrel of Siberia, one of the smallest of its 
tribe, being only about six inches in length, is alleged to cover a 
distance of 100 ft. in its flying leaps from one branch to another, 
the flying apparatus acting as a parachute rather than as wings. 
A peculiarity of the Scavenger Vulture is that large parties of 
them are often seen performing complicated evolutions in the air, 
apparently by way of exercise, and another of the extraordinary 
things noted about birds is the behaviour of the Cream Coloured 
Courser, not unknown in the British Islands, though a rare 
visitor. Though it appears to roll rather than to run, it will run 
for hours, never attempting to take wing, till suddenly if hard 
pressed it shows that it can fly as well as use its legs. Of another 
flying squirrel, an inhabitant of India and Ceylon, we are told, 
‘* Its flight from tree to tree is remarkable ; at first it drops straight 
down from above, then takes a curve and at last a horizontal 
direction in order to ascend again towards the stem or branch 
where it intends to alight. It is thus enabled to influence the 
direction of its flight, which sometimes carries it a distance of 80 
yards.”’ 


From squirrels the author passes to tigers, one of the creatures 


that pair for life and breed at any season of the year. Legends of 
tigers are scarcely natural history, but Mr. Lydekker reproduces 
the Indian folklore which has it that the spirits of men killed by a 
tiger become its servants, sitting on its head, and not only warn- 
ing it of danger, but helping it to destroy other human beings. 
Whilst nearly all the cats, from tigers down to the smallest species, 
object to water when it can be avoided, there is in India a little 
Fishing Cat which inhabits swampy jungles near the banks of 
rivers and lives chiefly if not entirely on fish, fresh water mol- 
luscs, and snakes. Among the eccentricities of animal life is the 
Indian fox-bat, which roosts on trees suspended by its hind-legs, 
head downwards, during the day, large numbers being found on 
one tree which they frequent unless driven away. When eating 
they hang by one foot, holding their fruit with the other. The 
tapir, according to native report—which, however, we are not 
expected to believe—instead of swimming is accustomed to walk 
along the bottom of rivers and lakes. Mr. Lydekker includes the 
great auk, though the history of its gradual extermination is said 
to date from 1534, and the bird does not seem to have been 
recorded since 1844. It was distinguished by its total incapacity 
for flight. Although its wings were not strong enough to support 
the body in the air they served as paddles, helping it to move 
beneath as well as above the water. The great auk is in striking 
contrast to the Oil-bird or Guacharo, which has short legs and is 
unable to run, making progress by pushing itself forward along 
the ground by the aid of its wings. 
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Apes and Others 


I have so far glanced through the first two volumes. Early 
in the third we come to the Gibraltar Magots, a variety of the 
Barbary ape, well known to some residents in Gibraltar. They 
inhabit the steep rocks, and occasionally fight among themselves, 
when they fall down the cliffs, grasping twigs or projecting 
corners and covering several hundred feet in a few moments. 
Mr. Lydekker, whether from personal experience or not it does 
not appear, refuses to believe the roar of the Lion is, as has been 
asserted, anything like the pairing-call of the Ostrich. ‘‘ To 
compare the two, indeed,’’ he says, ‘‘ would be like a comparison 
of the rattling of a carriage across a bridge to the rolling of 
thunder in the. mountain.’’ The most alarming sound made by 
the Lion is the species of cough it utters when about to attack, 
and this has the authority of men who speak from experience. 
He is inclined to doubt whether a Gorilla measuring 7 ft. 6% in. 
has ever existed, though he believes that there is evidence of one 
having attained a height of 5 ft. 10 in. It seems to be authenti- 
cated, however, that the creature makes a sleeping place, with 
branches covered with twigs and moss and placed several yards 
above the ground, where the females and young sleep whilst the 
old male spends the night sitting erect close by, ready to defend 
his family against the attack of roving leopards. One which was 
captured became very gentle. At meals it behaved quite decently, 
helping itself from a plate, clutching the food with its thumb and 
two fingers, and drinking from a small basin which it raised to 
its mouth and put back on the table unbroken. 

In the matter of legends one concerning the rhinoceros is 
quoted, to the effect that in the middle ages the horn was believed 
to serve as a defence against poison. For that purpose it was 
carved into cups, and when a poisonous draught was poured into 
one of these the liquor was supposed to effervesce, a belief still 
entertained in China, where rhinoceros cups are, or were till lately, 
employed. In dealing with the zebra no mention is made of the 
not unsuccessful efforts to tame these animals and utilize them. 
Mr. Arthur Yates, the famous steeplechase rider of a former day, 
has paid considerable attention to the training of these animals, 
and at least one has been employed as a hack, that is to say has 
been saddled and ridden. In Ethiopian Africa is found a Jump- 
ing Hare, an animal with a tail as long as his body. They live 
in complicated burrows, where their tails must surely be extremely 
inconvenient, and jump like kangaroos. Among the animals who 
feign death when it seems to them that safety lies that way are 
Ostriches.: The chicks will be found quite limp and motionless, 
and will not recover for some time after being picked up, which 
Mr. Lydekker speaks of as a true case of the death-feigning 
instinct ; and it is said that it is not confined to the young birds. 
In one instance when an intruder came suddenly over a slight rise 
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in open country three Ostriches about 400 yards distant suddenly 
dropped like stones, then becoming almost indistinguishable 
among the surrounding ant mounds. This is noted as an 
example of the retention of the instinct. It is certainly an extra- 
ordinary fact that the fauna of the island of Madagascar is totally 
distinct from that of the African mainland despite the compara- 
tive narrowness of the channel between the two; and it is only in 
Tasmania that the eccentric Platypus, or duckbill, is found. The 
illustrations, it may be briefly noted, are for the most part 
extremely good, the colouring being vivid, and what is no less 
important, the attitudes lifelike. The work is altogether of excep- 
tional merit, and makes a valuable addition to the innumerable 
books on Natural History. 


Rouch. 
MRS. HUGH PEEL’S POCKELYN, BY RYDAL HEAD-——FINE CHAMPAGNE, 
WINNER OF THE WAR NATIONAL, 1918. 
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Cougar Mackay 


H. GLYNN-WARD. 


T HE Store at Whisky Creek (Vancouver Island, B.C.) is the 
common meeting-place of the settlers for miles around, and 
being such a centre of civilisation, a siding has been put up close 
to, where the trains stop and drop the mail bag; we have the 
northbound train one day and the southbound the next. Folk sit 
about on the steps and on packing cases about the verandah 
waiting for the mail to be sorted inside, and discuss the topics 
of the hour—the egg-yield, price of chicken-feed, logging-con- 
tracts, who is likely to build next, and so on. 

But well do I remember that day in early August, 1914, when, 
long before the train was due, more people than I had ever heard 
of as living round about were gathered together, standing 
in little knots discussing the improbable, impossible*rumours that 
had pierced through even to Whisky Creek. The rumour of War 
had already sent icy tentacles to grip men’s hearts and shrivel the 
women’s, and all the world who could get there had come down 
to see the newspaper with their own eyes and have their nightmare 
fears allayed. 

It was a hot, breathless sort of day, and I remember noticing 
how the air above the tracks was simmering in the heat, so much 
so that I drew a man’s attention to it. We both looked along the 
track—there is a long straight piece just here, and you can see it 
for a couple of miles straight as a dart cutting the forest in two— 
and it was then we saw the figure of a man tramping along the ties. 

My companion shaded his eyes to try and make out who it 
was, and presently he exclaimed : 

“It’s old Cougar Mackay, of course, and he’s carrying a sack 
on his back. You can bet your life he’s got another hide in that 
sack !”’ 

Cougar Mackay was a very ‘“‘ old-timer,’’ and lived by himself 
in a shack ’way back in the bush pretty near half-way to Little 
Qualicum. His would have been a valuable place if properly 
farmed, but the man was more hunter and trapper than he was 
farmer, and dogs were about all the stock he kept—a pack of 
mongre!s trained to perfection for cougar. 

A tall, spare man with a ruddy skin—such as was not covered 
by beard or whiskers—and a keen eye that could spot the fleas 
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on a bear’s back before another man could see the bear, so they 
said. As to his get-up, it was the same as most round these 
parts: shirt open at the neck, baggy old coat full of pockets, 
trousers tucked into boots that came half-way up his calf, battered 
Stetson hat, and a gun slung over his shoulder—never without the 
gun. He stooped a bit at the shoulders as men do who have 
toiled their lives through in the bush, and he had the long steady 
stride of a man who foots miles to another’s yards. 

He deposited his sack on the siding and came up alongside 
us mopping his forehead. 

‘‘ Mighty hot the day!’’ he said to us, and then, looking 
about him, “‘ Plenty folk around! What’s to do, eh?” 

We told him. He had heard nothing, having seen no one 
for ten days or so; but the news didn’t seem to worry him much. 

‘‘Oo-aye, they’ll be wantin’ a bit fight back in th’ awld 
country. Been living too saft this long time; this here’ll stir °em 
up some I guess! As for they blinkin’ Dutchmen ”’ (we of the 
West only recognise four races of mankind—White men, Dutch- 
men, Dagos and Niggers), ‘‘ the Scotties ‘Il fix them all right! 
Gosh! I'd fell like to see the kilties get their teeth into the Dutch- 
men !”’ 


We were in a mood to be cheered by even this much optimism. 
How could we have doubted for a moment the blatant folly of 
those who dared to pit their strength against the war-scarred 
dignity of our own regiments ? 


Mackay told us he was going off on this train to Alberni to 
show his last cougar-pelt to the Government Agent there, who 
would notch its ears and give him the bounty money, $15, after 
which he would pack it off to some chap he knew down in Vic- 
toria, who would send him $10 or so for the pelt. What Mackay 
didn’t know about wild animals wasn’t worth knowing, and he 
used to amass quite a tidy little sum out of cougar alone with the 
Government bounty and the worth of the pelts. 


He untied the sack and exhibited the tawny skin to an admir- 
ing little crowd; many’s the one I’ve seen, but I always marvel 
afresh at the smallness of the wicked little head compared to the 
big heavy paws, soft as sin and strong as steel. 


“Eight foot from nose-tip to tail-tip,’’ he said proudly, 
stretching it out for us to see, ‘an’ where d’ye think I got him? 
Lars’ week in Bob Reid’s clearin’, I was passin’ that way wi’ the 
dogs, an’ I look up sudden-like an’ see this chap asettin’ right 
there ’mong the stumps! So I called dogs t’heel an’ watched him 
a bit. Settin’ there on his haunches cosy as you please jest 
washin’ himself !’? He chortled at the memory, and went on. 
“Yes, sir, all same’s a pussy-cat, lickin’ its paw an’ then washin’” 
its ear wi’ its paw till I was jest tickled to death lookin’ at it !”’ 
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He stowed it away into the sack again and laid his hand on 
my arm. 

‘‘ Will ye be deliverin’ the morn, son, if I gie ye my bit order 
the noo afore the train comes in ?” 

I said that I should, and we went into the store together. I 
am known as ‘‘C.P.”’ (i.e., Carter Paterson) because I deliver the 
goods for Jim Dwyer of the Store, everything from a load of hay 
to a box of candles, all over the district. 

Mackay gave his “‘ bit order,’’ bacon, brown beans, maple 
syrup, etc., and ended up with ‘‘a whole case of pineapple 
chunks.” 

‘“A whole case, man? Why, that’s twenty-four tins! 
What on earth ‘will you be wanting with all those ?’’ I remon- 
strated. 

‘* Oo-aye, a whole case,”’ he repeated, “‘ ye’ll be forgettin’ 
the boy’ll be back in two days and he be main fond o’ pineapple, 
he be !”’ 

Now I understood the meaning of the old chap’s good spirits, 
the Boy was coming home! He’d been away some time, way 
over in Vancouver “‘ gettin’ business larnin’”’ in a bank there, 
and now he was coming home for good to rejuvenate the ‘‘ farm ”’ 
and his father’s heart by the same token. 

Cougar Mackay’s world revolved round his son. His wife 
had died and left the father alone in the world to rear the baby 
as best he could, and a wonderful mother and nurse he must have 
been, to judge by the fine husky youngster that was Jock Mackay. 

It had cost him more in heart-ache than in cash to send’ the 
boy off for a year to learn ‘‘ more’n he could teach him,’’ but now 
all that was over, and he was coming home for good. 

Then we heard the bellow of the train as she thundered up 
the gap, and Mackay shouldered his sack. ‘I’m no expectin’ a 
letter the day, seein’ he’s comin’ home so soon,”’ he called to me 
as he stepped aboard. 

We ran to get the mail-bags, and the guard got off to tell us 
the fateful news. ‘ 

After all there was a letter from Jock Mackay by that mail, 
and I took it along next morning when I drove the cart down the 
trail to Mackay’s. 

He was cutting cord-wood when I got there, and came over 
to help me unload, with half a dozen dogs bounding about him. 
I gave him the boy’s letter and he stood turning it over and over 
in his hand. 

“ Well now, what d’ye know ’bout that ?”’ was his wondering 
remark. 

You’ll soon know,’’ I said, “ if you open it!” 

“‘T done left my specs in the house, guess ye’ll have to read 
it for me, son.’’? Always the same old excuse—a quite absurd one 
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in his case—and it generally fell to me to read his letters to him. 

But the minute I began—‘‘ My dear old Dad’’—I saw the 
awful blow it was to deal him. The boy had joined up, enlisted 
in the Seaforth Highlanders in Vancouver. I read straight on 
to the end, not daring to look up at the old man’s face, and there 
was a postscript—‘ I’d fell like for ye to come over and see me in 
kilties, Dad, same as what ye used to tell me of, d’ye mind ?”’ 

The old man was leaning against the gate staring stupidly at 
one of the dogs, who was licking his hand furtively. 

‘‘ Why, man,”’ I exclaimed, putting a hand on his shoulder, 
‘* we'll all be nearly as proud of him as you are yourself !’’ 

Jock a sodger,’’ he muttered huskily, ‘‘ who'd a’ 
thought it ?”’ 

His favourite dog, a big one of original breed with wise, 
gentle eyes that peeped through a mass of hair, stood on her hind 
legs and put her paws on her master’s chest, knowing well enough 
that something shad gone wrong. He stroked her head with a 
hand that trembled. 

‘‘ Eh, Bonnie my lass! Many’s the long, long day afore we 
see Boy Jock home agen, I’m thinking !”’ 

‘Why, bless you, the war’ll be over before they have to send 
him to the front,’’ I cried, ‘‘and look you, Mackay, he wants you 
to go over and see him in his kilties! You’ll come back so proud 
Whisky Creek won’t hold you !”’ 

But never a smile broke up the stony set of his face. He 
helped me unload and then insisted that I should stay and have 
some grub with him, it being then about midday, but although the 
old chap made a great to-do with his knife and fork, he ate never 
a bite himself. He made me read the letter over again to him 
twice, while he rolled a cigarette of Bull Durham and puffed away. 
Then I thought to take his mind off a bit by telling him something 
that would have interested him normally. 

A man motoring through from Cameron Lake had stopped at 
the Store and told me that he had seen four good-sized cougar- 
cubs gambolling together in the road in front of him as he came 
past the swamp. A wonderful chance if they could all be put up 
again, and-a pretty good one too, for cubs that size were not like 
to travel far, and it was a rare enough sight to see. 

Mackay promised indifferently to go up after them. His 
reputation was such that if anyone in the district suspected a 
cougar around he and his dogs were sent for at once, and he 
rarely failed, hence his name; he had signed his cheques ‘‘ Cougar 
Mackay ”’ for Lord knows how long. I left him presently sitting 
on a bench outside the shack, apparently busy scanning his letter, 
but I knew he couldn’t read a word of it. , 

Next week the south-bound train picked Mackay up at 
Whisky Creek on his way to Vancouver to see his boy “a 
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sodger.’’ He was dressed with scrupulous care in his Sunday 
best, a baggy suit that had once been black but now looked almost 
verdant in parts, a blue-spotted handkerchief knotted round his 
neck, and his luggage—whatever that was—wrapped in a red- 
spotted one in his hand. On his head he wore a bowler hat of an 
age so long gone by that it might have been quite valuable as an 
antiquity. 

He was only away two or three days, and when he came back 
he came straight into the Store to show us his latest acquisition, 
a large photograph of himself and his son in uniform, and such 
was the likeness between them that the son might have been the 
father himself thirty years before; the same rugged nose and high 
cheek-bones, the same square jaw and the very identical pair of 
twinkling blue eyes. 

I knew the old man used to keep this photograph wrapped up 
in the red handkerchief in a packing case that held other treasures, 
and stowed away beneath his bed, for he always took me in to 
have a look at it every time I went down there. 

The war grew apace, and in a terribly short time, so it seemed 
to us, we had news of the impending departure of the Vancouver 
and Victoria Battalions to join the big camp at Valcartier in the 
East. Of course Cougar Mackay had his orders by letter, and he 
went over to Vancouver again to say good-bye to his boy. 

We knew how hard he’d take it, and so we were on the watch 
for him when he came back to bring him in for a drop of cheer, 
but he would have none of us; he just got down off the train with 
his head held high and his eyes fixed on nothing right ahead, and 
he hiked straight off down the track by himself without a word to 
anybody. 

* * * * * * * % * 


I think Mackay worked more on his farm that winter than he 
ever had before in his life, ‘‘ gettin’ things fixed up a bit ’gainst 
the boy’s comin’ home,”’ he said, or perhaps he found that work 
filled the emptiness of his world. 

He got to know the most likely days for his letters and those 
days found him “‘ right there ’’ waiting for the train. Letters from 
Valcartier ; then a big gap about the time they sailed; then pretty 
regular ones from Salisbury Plain, and then at last from France 
itself. And ever he “ left his spectacles behind,’’ so that it fell to 
me to read them to him. He kept those in the packing-case, too, 
along with the photograph, and many’s the time he dug them out 
for me to read the whole lot over again to him. ; 

The war grew and grew, and by February, 1915, there was 
scarce an able-bodied man left in our district except one or two 
skulks that you couldn’t count. 

““ Cougar Mackay’s getting old!’’ someone remarked to me 
once as we watched him coming towards the Store. So he was; 
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his step was heavier and not so swinging, his back was a little 
more bent, and his eyes seemed to have lost their keenness and 
alertness, also his beard was grizzled now like his hair. 

“‘ We'll all be old before this war’s through,’ I answered, 
“‘those of us that live to see it through.’’ 

One day in March Cougar Mackay didn’t turn up till very 
late to get his letter, so late that we had shut up shop and were 
sitting in the room behind where we did the accounts. The day 
had been fine and warm, but the nights closed in cold, so we had 
a roaring fire in the stove and Mackay was glad enough to come 
in and get a warm while I read his letter. It was a very cheery 
one from the trenches in Flanders, and it just brought the war 
right there before us to read it. It told how they’d had a raid the 
night before, and Jock and two others had brought in twenty 
prisoners between them. 

The old man sat there on his packing-case against the wall 
sipping his drop of Scotch—that we kept hid away especially for 
him—and rubbing his hands together with the cheer the letter 
seemed to bring him with its bit of individual success. 

**Oo-aye, Jock’s the lad! Jock’s the lad! To think o’ it 
now, handlin’ all they prisoners himsel’! They’ll sure mak’ him 
a Captain afore long !”’ 

(Mackay ignored any other rank but that of Captain). 

‘* All they prisoners !’’ he went on marvelling, ‘‘ the war’ll 
be soon over now. Look ye here, C.P., if you’se acomin’ along 
this week, ye can fetch along another case of them pineapple 
chunks, eh ?”’ 

And I knew for a fact that the last case had not yet been 
opened ; however, I said I would; there was no shortage yet, any- 
way. 

Jim Dwyer asked him what had made him late that day, and 
he told us the reason—cougar. 

‘““Round about midday,’’ he told us, ‘“‘I hear they dogs 
kickin’ up a shindy, so | goes out and for sure they smelt a cougar 
somewheres. Well, I whistled ’em all in and let ’em seek the 
freshest trail, an’ when they settled that I called ’em to heel and 
we went a bit way along it an’ then I sends ’em all off in a circle, 
me standin’ still wi’ my gun ready. 


““ Well, I give ’em time to get their places an’ then I whistled 
*em to close in slow as slow, I goin’ forrard the while. We went 
on that ways for pretty near half hour, when I heard ’em_ begin 
yappin’, an’ then Bonnie barked to say they got the beast treed. 
| went on, an’ sure ’nuff there they was, all they dogs, yappin’ 
an’ yelpin’ round a big cedar, an’ way up the tree was Mister 
Cougar safe an’ sound lyin’ stretched on a bit branch, wi’ his 
wicked lil’ head lookin’ down snarlin’ at us an’ his tail wavin’ in 
th’ air to beat the band !”’ 
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‘* Well, did you get him first shot ?”’ asked Dwyer. 

‘“No, sir, I did not. I’d run me a bit short on shot an’ I 
didn’t want t’ use me last afore layin’ in some more. An’ I fell 
wanted to see how long they dogs could set. that cougar! So I 
hiked straight off here an’ now I guess I’ll hike right off an’ settle 
his hash; they dogs ’Il be settin’ right there where I left ’em, you 
bet you !”’ 

So saying he flaked a plug and filled his pipe, lit up and said 
good-night to us both. I went to the door with him and he patted 
the pocket that held the letter. 

‘* All they prisoners, eh! It'll no be long now afore we see 
him home along, sure !”’ 

But I fancied I heard a break in his voice that belied the cheer 
of his words, and I put a hand on his shoulder and said something 
about Jock Mackay and the honour of Canada. 


He turned up the collar of his mackinaw, clamped his hat well 
down over his ears, and tramped away into the darkness. I went 
back into the cosy little room with an instinctive foreboding on me 
of I knew not what, and I crammed more wood into the stove and 
went to help Jim with the accounts. 


The wind got up and blustered round the Store and soughed 
like the murmur of the sea in the forest on the other side of the 
track, so that, busy as we were, we kept thinking of the old man 
footing it home along the lonely track on this cold stormy night. 
We were all fond of the old chap; in better times he used to come 
in and entertain us by the hour with tales of his prairie days, fights 
with the Indians, buffalo stampedes, and so on, long before there 
was a right-of-way over the Rockies to B.C.; he had left Scotland 
with his parents when a boy of nine, and he had “lived some ”’ 
since then. 

Ping-ping !—the telephone rang peremptorily. We looked 
at each other wondering who on earth it could be at that time of 
night—again that overwhelming foreboding weighed me down. 
Dwyer went to answer it, and this is what I heard :— 

‘‘ Whisky Creek, yes, who are you ?”’ 

‘‘ Oh, Records Office, Victoria, yes ?”’ 

““Name of who? . . . Mackay? Oh! yes, yes, quite 
well, was in herean hourago. . . . Good God, you don’t say 
so! Killed in action on the 15th. . . . Perhaps it’s not true, 
these rumours. . . . Not a shadow of doubt? Oh Lord! 
What on earth are we todo? . . . Yes, thank you, good- 
night.” 

And the jarring horror ceased and left us alone once more to 
discuss the thing with sick hearts. We eventually decided that 
as it had fallen to our lot to go and cut Cougar Mackay’s heart 
out of him, the thing must be done at once; there was no sleeping 
on it or putting it off, it had to be done red-hot. 
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So we put on our mackinaws, and locking the door behind us 
we set our teeth against the wind and went off without giving 
ourselves time to think overmuch. It was freezing by then, and 
the rails clanged as now and again our boots hit against them. 

Jim was carrying a hurricane lamp, which was quite unneces- 
sary, as the moon was brilliant and the long straight track ahead 
of us showed like a white thread through the blackness of the forest 
on either side. 

But the wind had risen too, and we heard the pines creaking 
and groaning round us as we tramped along with never a word, 
not daring to think ahead. 

It seemed many years to me before we turned off into the 
bush-trail, and as we did so we both noticed a movement in the 
shadows on ahead. It was as if some stealthy thing had slunk 
away at our coming, but what had it been doing in the middle of 
the trail? A few more steps and we saw a dark thing lying there 
on the ground before us. A nameless terror gripped my heart as 
we ran forward, for I knew what we should find. . . . 

He was lying face downwards, and we turned him gently over 
and knelt there bareheaded, wondering much at the ineffable con- 
tent on that weather-worn face; Cougar Mackay had found his 


son at last. 
* * * * * * * * 


We found the tracks of a couple of cougars round the spot, 
and from what we could make out of our amateurish track-reading 
we surmised that stealthy death had padded softly after him, 
waiting until he turned into the more favourable shadows to 
spring. A rare—an almost unheard of attack, and others would 
have none of our explanation; they said he must have fired and 


”? round him and 


wounded the beasts, which ‘‘ fetched a compass 
attacked from behind. 

But folk are too fond of laying down hard and fast rules for 
the behaviour of wild animals, and however this may be, the 
cougars had waited long for their revenge, and chosen a night 
when he had no dogs with him. 

The back of the shoulder was torn a bit where the beasts had 
sprung on him, but there were no other marks, which again was 
surprising, considering the time that must have elapsed before 
we came up. 

We sent someone down next day to release the dogs from 
their vigil—both dogs and cougar were still there! We buried 
his letters with Cougar Mackay, but we had the photograph 
framed with an inscription to it, and hung it in the Store. 
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The Melody of the Hunt 


F. A, HADLAND. 


— Fraternis cessisse putatur 

Moribus Amphion: tu cede potentis amici 

Lenibus imperiis, quotiensque educet in agros 

Aetolis onerata plagis jumenta canesque, 

Surge et inhumanae senium depone Camenae, 

Cenes ut pariter pulmenta laboribus empta. . . . 
Hor., Epist. I., XVIII. 


ROM the earliest times the Chase has had its poetry, which 

has sometimes risen to a high level. The subject is not one 
to evoke the great outpourings of the Art, but the close touch with 
Nature and the varied incidents and excitements of the field have 
found adequate expression, not only in verse, but in music, both 
vocal and instrumental. The limits of a magazine article preclude 
the possibility of dealing with the subject adequately—a book 
might well be devoted to it—but a few facts principally connected 
with hunting music and song in our own country may be found 
acceptable, although a purely local treatment unrelated to the 
customs of other countries would be unsatisfactory. 

The modern period of hunting music may fairly be said to 
begin with the reign of Louis XV. of France, who placed himself 
ahead of all other patrons of the sport by the lavish expenditure 
and talent brought to bear on the courtly functions which raised 
hunting to the level of a fine art. The sport has from early times 
had its patron saint, Hubert, whose conversion is traditionally 
said to have been caused by a miraculous vision of the Cross 
between the antlers of a stag which he was pursuing on a Good 
Friday. This.legend was perpetuated in a highly poetical manner 
by the observance of the Saint’s feast day, the 3rd November, 
with musical honours. On that day the usual calls of the hunts- 
man were superseded by a more elaborate melodic performance on 
the french horn. 

The French were famous for their employment of the horn 
in the chase, a circumstance which has perpetuated the special 
term for the instrument, which, however, is of ancient origin, and 
not by any means exclusively French. The horn was capable of 
striking musical effects, and its coils, passing over the shoulder, 
left a rider’s hands free when he was not sounding it. In an 
improved form it has long since made its way into the orchestra 
as weil as into the military band, and in both it takes rank as an 
important and well-nigh indispensable instrument, capable of 
unique musical effects. From France it was carried to Germany 
by Count Sporck, and, where adopted, it superseded a smaller 


BY 
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instrument of more limited capacity. It made its appearance in 
the Dresden orchestra in 1711, and in England in 1740, in the 
score of Handel’s opera, ‘‘ Radamisto.”’ 

Musicians have often been attracted by the magnetism of the 
chase, and, generally speaking, they have given important parts to 
the horn in compositions suggested by hunting. Weber is a 
familiar example, but Méhul, a composer less known in England 
at any rate, found inspiration for an opera in the joys of hunting, 
which he employed in ‘‘ La Chasse du jeune Henri,” produced 
in 1797. This work, when first performed, created a torrent of 
disapproval, due, not to any want of artistic merit, but to the 
highly-wrought political feeling of the time. The hero of the 
piece is Henri IV., and the treatment of the subject caused an 
uproar among the Royalists and Republicans in the audience. 
The overture was encored, but before the piece had reached the 
end of the first act loud cries of dissatisfaction arose, and the 
curtain had to be prematurely lowered. However, the overture 
was re-demanded at the end of the performance, and it has 
remained a favourite ever since. It has been occasionally heard 
in English concert rooms, but the present writer, in the course of 
a long experience, has only heard it once. At the Paris Expo- 
sition of 1867 it was performed by a colossal orchestra of 3,000 
musicians, and it has been arranged for military bands by M. 
Ligner, of the Garde Républicaine Band. 

An elaborate code of signals and fanfares was prepared by 
command of Louis XV., whose master of the hunt, M. de 
Dampierre, was a functionary of great authority. There were 
about 30 different calls to cheer up the hounds, to give warning, 
to call for aid, and for other purposes; special calls for the stag, 
by which his age and the numbers of his antlers might be made 
known, and thirdly, fanfares of jubilation when the hunt was 
over. The tunes played on St. Hubert’s day have already been 
mentioned. They were more melodious than the ordinary signals, 
and showed the capacity of the horn for musical effects. 

To proceed to the consideration of English hunting songs, 
there is extant a tune called ‘‘ The Hunt is up,’’ which was known 
as early as 1537, and it is stated that a certain John Hogon got 
into trouble for singing a political song to the tune. The phrase 
“The hunt is up’”’ is, however, found in a large number of 
hunting songs, and any song intended to arouse in the morning, 
even a love-song, was frequently termed a hunts-up. 

Hunting thee hence with hunt’s-up to the day. 
Romeo and Juliet, III., 5. 
In 1565 William Pickering paid fourpence to the Stationers’ Com- 
pany for a license to print ‘‘ a ballett entitled The Hunt is up.”’ 
The term afterwards appears to have been applied to any unseemly 
clamour at any time of day. 
I never was yet 


At such a hunts up. > 
Massinger, ‘‘ The Duke of Milan,” 1623. 
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In the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. hunting was such a 
favourite sport, and hunting songs so popular, that their intro- 
duction on the stage helped to make a play “‘ go.”’ 

It should be borne in mind in considering hunting songs 
that the keeping of public packs of hounds did not prevail in 
England until about the close of the 17th century, and these packs 
hunted the stag, the fox, and the hare, indiscriminately. One of 
the first packs of hounds kept solely for foxhunting was the Hert- 
fordshire. It was started in 1725 with Mr. John Calvert as the 
first master, the kennels being at Cheshunt and Redbourne. The 
first real steady pack of foxhounds in the West of England was 
that hunted by Mr. Thomas Fownes, of Stapleton, Dorset, started 
in 17380. 

There is a good hunting song by Henry Fielding, the author 
of ‘‘ Tom Jones ’’ and ‘“‘ Joseph Andrews,’’ in his ballad opera, 
‘* Don Quixote in London ”’ (1734). It has, as might be expected, 
more literary merit than most old hunting songs, which are often 
of a very poor quality, and which must have depended for accept- 
ance on local allusions and satirical references to members of the 
hunt, which have now, of course, lost all point. 


The dusky night rides down the sky, 
And ushers in the morn, 
The hounds all join in glorious cry, 
The huntsman winds his horn, 
And a-hunting we will go. 


The wife around her husband throws 
Her arms, and begs his stay :— 
My dear, it rains, and hails, and snows, 
You will not hunt to-day. 
But a-hunting we will go. 


A brushing fox in yonder wood 
Secure to find we seek; 
For why? I carry’d sound and good 
A cartload there last week. 
And a-hunting we will go. 


Away he goes, he flies the rout, 
Their steeds all spur and switch; 
Some are thrown in, and some thrown out, 
And some thrown in the ditch. 
But a-hunting we will go. 


At length, his strength to faintness worn, 
Poor Renard ceases flight ; 
Then homeward hungry we return, 
To feast away the night. 
Then a-drinking we will go. 


The music to which this song was sung was formerly some- 
what doubtfully ascribed to Dr. Arne. 
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The following may be taken as a fair specimen of the hunting 
song of the middle of the 18th century. It is here reproduced 
exactly as written down. The figures under some of the bass 
notes constitute what musicians call a figured bass, or thorough- 
bass, a species of musical shorthand which indicates the harmony 
to be filled in by the piayer on the accompanying instrument. 
which in this case would be the harpsichord. At one time a good 
musical education included the ability to play from a figured bass, 
but the modern practice of writing out everything for the player 
has superseded it. 


Jo - dious it sounds, how me- lo - dious if sounds, tothe nw-sic-al 


notes, fo Ihe mw-sic-al notesof the mer-ry mould hounds. 


: 

: 

: 

-ture 1s gay A- way 

The morn-ing is charm-ing all na-tu gay 

Tingthe hare. We 
boys to your hors-es away: for the of ovr Pleasure and Que 

2 - 

6 6 6 

Chorus. 

have not so much asa mo-ment to Spare. ark'the live Orn, 

4 + 

6 6 

6 T 
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Another song is here given which is a typical specimen of 
the same period, this being without the figured bass. Space will 
not permit of giving all the verses of these songs. For example, 
the following has twenty-nine ! 


[ama jd-ly hunismanny voice is shilland dear, well known de te 


stag, and Ike droop-ingy dogs cheer, And a 


i 


2 = 


go, well go, vel And bwnt- ing he will go 


In investigating songs of this class it often happens that no 
tune is given. Sometimes, like Burns’s songs, they are to the 
tune of something else, or, it may be, left to the singer to supply 
a tune from his memory. For example, an undated effusion pub- 
lished at Newcastle-on-Tyne is called ‘“‘ The Fox-chace, or the 
Huntsman’s Harmony, by the Duke of Buckingham’s hounds— 
To an excellent new tune much in request.”’ 

A curious similarity, if not identity, of tunes may be dis- 
covered in different parts of the country. Possibly this feature 
may be accounted for by the airs having been at one time of 
universal popularity, and having survived in places widely sepa- 
rated. These old melodies will not bear a lifeless rendering. 
They share with all folk-songs the character of being the vehicle 
of genuine personal feeling, and at all times they must have borne 
the impress of the singer’s character and outlook on life. 

As might be expected, superstition is often to be found in the 
older class of songs. At the hunting dinners in Devon a song 


ee 
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about Arscott of Tetcott was always sung. Arscott deceased was 
supposed to continue to hunt in spirit with a ghostly pack :— 


When the tempest is howling his horn you may hear, 
And the bay of the hounds in their headlong career, 
For Arscott of Tetcott loves hunting so well 

That he breaks for the pastime from heaven—or hell. 


It may be observed that some of the songs of which_ the 
musical notation is preserved are often absurdly high in pitch. 
When unaccompanied probably the singer chose a pitch that 
suited his voice. 

The association of the clergy with sport is exemplified in the 
annals of the Hambledon Hunt, the poet of which was the Rev. 
C. Powlett, of Itchen Abbas, near Winchester. He enriched the 
Hunt with a large body of verse, some of the songs consisting of 
many verses, although not so lengthy as the older ballads, which 
were sometimes of a character which would be considered in these 
days the acme of boredom. 

The name of Charles Dibdin is so generally associated with 
sailors’ songs that it is forgotten that he also wrote and composed 
hunting songs among the 1,500 which were printed. Three of 
them, at any rate, are worth remembering, ‘‘ The mellow-ton’d 
horn,” ‘‘ Bachelor’s Hall,’? and ‘‘ Olympian Hunt.” The 
collection of the Rev. S. Baring Gould and Mr. H. Fleetwood 
Sheppard, published about 28 years ago, contains not a little of 
interest to the lovers of songs of the-countryside. 

The English tongue can boast of few finer songs than those 
about hunting, although it is not forgotten that much wretched 
stuff was current for a time, and is now deservedly relegated to 
the obscurity of the top-shelf. The best were handed down from 
father to son, and their history is like that of all folksong, of which 
they form a branch. No student of the subject can afford to 
neglect the Journal of the Folk-Song Society, which contains 
some valuable information, although the Society’s discoveries 
have been mainly in other departments of song lore. 


We now come to the most famous hunting song of modern 
times. Beginning with a local reputation which caused it to be 
the most popular song of the day in Cumberland, the lines written 
to the memory of John Peel have spread far and wide—in fact 
wherever the English language is spoken. John Peel was a hero 
of the Chase in Cumberland, and at his death in 1854, at the age 
of 78, he was buried in Caldbeck Churchyard, where there is a 
curious old tombstone to his memory, visited by hundreds of 
pilgrims in the hunting line every year. 

The author of the words was John Woodcock Graves, and the 
date would be not much less than 100 years ago. There is a 
tradition of a record run made by John Peel and his hounds. 
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Beginning at Low Denton Holme, near Caldbeck, they ran across 
a tugged stretch of country in a south-easterly direction, and 
ended by running into the fox on the heights of Scratchmere 
Scaur, near Lazonby. 

‘“ D’ye ken John Peel?’’ has been described as a song of 
songs—no composition, but a simple aspiration, drawing tears 
from strong men. As regards the tune, it has no standardised 
setting. It was, up to about 1868, sung and known traditionally. 
About that time it was taken down from the singing of a person 
by Mr. William Metcalf, a chorister in Carlisie Cathedral, who 


published a version. The air is founded on an old Scottish tune 
called “‘ Whar wad Bonnie Annie lie ?”’ or “‘ Whar wad our gude- 
man lie ?”’ but it is very different really from that air when sung 
to ‘‘ John Peel.’’ The original words run. ‘‘ D’ye ken John Peel 
with his coat so gray ?”’ not ‘‘ gay,’’ as so many editions foolishly 
have it. John Peel did not hunt in “ pink,” but in gray home- 
spun. This information is kindly supplied by Mr. Frank 
Kidson, than whom there is no greater authority on such matters. 
It has not been thought necessary to give all the verses of this 
well-known song. 


Dye Ken wi his coat so gray. Dye ken John Rel at the 
{ break of tke day. Dye Ken Sohn feel when hes far far a-way, wilk his 
hourdsand his horn 1n the morning. "Twas the sound of his horn 
me from ay bed, and The ay Kishondsusme dit hmesled, For els view hal-loo woulda 
wa- Yentheded ora. fox frombis lair in tke morn: ng 
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The committee of the Westmoreland Festival, held annually 
at Kendal, offered prizes in 1902 for the best traditional songs 
learnt in the Dales, and similar competitions have taken place in 
other localities. 

At the present day we are not without some good hunting 
songs. The name of Whyte Melville is, of course, a household 
word, and we have a good number of solos and part-songs of high 
merit. Chappell’s Musical Magazine includes a small volume 
devoted to hunting songs, and among the composers or adapters 
of tunes may be found such names as Marzials, Hatton, and G. A. 
Macfarren. 
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The “Wolf” Team 


BY 
L. B. THOBURN-CLARKE. 


A SUDDEN wild hubbub swept gustily across the reeking, 
smoke-laden atmosphere of the crowded drinking saloon. 
Bucky threw down his cards and sprang to his feet. A volley of 
oaths punctured his language as his hand dropped suggestively 
to his hip. But Sinclair was too quick. With lightning rapidity 
he drew his revolver. The two shots cracked almost simulta- 
neously and Bucky went down. 

_ Instantly all was confusion. The big Canadian, still holding 
his smoking weapon, fearlessly faced the mob of angry miners 
who rushed at him. ; 

** Yer can’t do nothing,’’ drawled the bar-tender. “I guess 
Bucky drew first. If Sinclair hadn’t been the slickest he’d have 
sent in his checks. He’d the right to look after himself.”’ 

The snarling faces turned stormily upon the speaker, furious 
at his interference and still more savage that, according to their 
rough code of law, he was right. Cursing vindictively, they bent 
over the fallen man. 

Sinclair watched them for a few minutes. Then, dropping 
his weapon into his hip pocket, he paid his reckoning and left the 
saloon. 

He had hardly traversed a dozen yards when the slam of the 
saloon door made him wheel hurriedly, his hand dropping instinc- 
tively to his pocket. 

‘“‘ Don’t be a fool, Sonny,’’ said a hoarse voice in a warning 
whisper, and the speaker dropped into step beside him. ‘‘ You're 
in for an almighty row and no mistake. Why did you play with 
Bucky? You knew he’d said he’d hunt you from Bull Dog creek 
an’ if he couldn’t he’d make it hot for you. I guess they’re up 
against you an’ no mistake. You’d better take the trail South an’ 
leave the camp.” 

“And give up my claim. Never,”’ growled Sinclair. 

“ Well, Bucky’s pardner’s coming back to-night an’ he ain’t 
one of the nicest to run up against.”’ 

Sinclair shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ I’m quick with my 
shooting irons.”’ 

‘They know that after to-night. They’ll be up to some 
game that’ll give you no chance while they look on. You’d best 


make the trail while you’ve got a whole skin.” 
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Sinclair only shook his head and the other, cursing him for 
his folly, turned and re-entered the saloon, while Sinclair strode 
off down the lonely trail that led to his claim and the tiny shack 
in which he lived. The early snowfall had covered the country, 
but the black rocks that edged the trail stood up like grim sen- 
tinels against the white hillside. It was very still. Not a sound 
broke the brooding silence of the night. A sudden growl startled 
him, and he paused half in alarm as a gaunt grey form barred 
his progress. ihen he laughed grimly as he recognised a great 
grey husky that sometimes visited his shack in search of a meal. 
She eyed him wolfishly as she crouched as if prepared to attack 
him. Then, as if satisfied of his friendship, trotted by his side 
until he reached the shack. 


She crouched anxiously outside the door as he entered and 
brought out a piece of meat, which she caught deftly with her 
great wolfish jaws and swallowed almost at a gulp. — She still 
gazed expectantly at him, but, finding he had no_ intention of 
giving her any more, she slunk off down the trail. Her great 
gaunt form threw a still gaunter shadow as she galloped over the 
snow. 

Sinclair watched her disappear and then turned moodily to 
rake together the half-dead embers in the stove. His thoughts 
were very bitter. He cursed the luck that had brought him to 
Bulldog Creek and his own perverseness in going to the saloon. 
Then he resolved that he would avoid it in future. 

He kept his resolution for several days, but the evenings hung 
so heavily that at last he wandered down to the saloon. 

His entrance was greeted by a sinister silence. The assembled 
miners looked expectantly at Ginger Slade, the dead man’s 
partner. He had returned the night of the shooting and had been 
loud in his threats of vengeance. 

Ginger Slade had the worst of reputations. Even his friends 
called him the ‘‘ buccaneer *’ behind his back. He rose slowly 
from his seat and came forward. A slow cruel smile curved the 
corners of his thin lips. His long narrow eyes flashed vindic- 
tively. 

‘* So,”’ he said. His Guiet tones belied the look on his face. 
But the men who knew him grinned delightedlv. When Ginger 
Slade spoke quietly he meant mischief. Not open, straight- 
forward mischief, but hole-in-the-corner work. 

Sinclair did not like the look, though this was the first time 
hie had seen the man and did not know what it might portend. 
He had heard enough of Ginger Slade to prefer his room to his 
company. With every nerve tingling and an almost unconscious 
movement of his hand to his hip, he faced the man calmly. 

‘“* So,’’ repeated Ginger Slade, his voice even softer and more 
drawling than ever. ‘‘ You’re the tenderfoot what can shoot 
straight ?” 
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Sinclair said nothing, but his blue eyes met the black ones 
unflinchingly. 

‘You ain’t afraid of nothink, are you, stranger ?’’ inquired 
Ginger Slade with his slowest drawl. 

Sinclair shrugged his shoulders, a trick he had learnt ‘‘ Down 
East.”’ 

““ Well,’ continued Ginger Slade, with slow incisiveness. 
‘““T guess you’d be frightened to drive my ‘“ wolf’? team from 
here to Bear Creek ?”’ 

“T have no intention of trying,’’ replied Sinclair quietly. If 
' Ginger Slade had a sinister reputation his team had a worse one. 
It was popularly supposed to have pulled down and killed more 
than one man. Ginger Slade had, it was stated, crossed his dogs 
so often with wolves that the team was more than three-quarters 
wolf. Hence its name of the ‘‘ wolf ’’ team. 


‘““ There,’’ said Ginger Slade, turning to the crowding miners, 
** What did I say? He’s a mean cowardly skunk.”’ 

Sinclair’s eyes flashed and he bit his lips till the blood came 
in a frantic endeavour to keep his temper. He felt the man was 
only goading him into doing something that would give him a 
chance of revenging his mate’s death. 

““ 1. never drive a strange team,"’ he said as quietly as he 


could. 

‘I guess you're too frightened to do it,’’ sneered the other. 

handled worse teams than yours, Ginger Slade 
Sinclair’s temper was fast getting the better of his discretion. 
““ And I don’t care if I do take your precious ‘‘ wolf’? team to 
Bear Creek. Ill go to-morrow and if I get the brutes through 
they're my property.”’ 

“You can have them and welcome if ... vou... get 

..them.. through . . . to Bear Creek to-morrow night.” 
Ginger Slade’s lips tightened into a long thin line as he snarl- 
ingly surveyed the man in front of him. 

‘“T said to-morrow, but I don’t care whether it is night or 
not.’’ Sinclair gazed boldly around the leering, hostile faces about 
him. He knew that the almost unmanageable team would be 
doubly savage at night. He would not let the miners even guess. 
that he knew this and felt almost afraid. ‘‘ I'll be ready ai sun- 
down,’’ he added curtly as he strode out of the saloon. 

The echo of the miners’ ribald jests floated after him as he 
strapped on his rubbers and hurried away down the trail. 


He had hardly re-kindled the stove when his door swung open 
and the only man who had been decently civil to him since he had 
come to Bulldog Creek lounged into the shack. 

‘*T say vou were an all-fired fool to go down to the saloon 
now Ginger Slade’s here. You simply chucked vourself into his 
hands. You’d better make your will. By this time to-morrow 
you won't want to know anything about this mortal life.” 
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“ Don’t joke,’’ interrupted Sinclair. ‘‘ Anyway I’d have to 
run the gauntlet, and this gives me a fighting chance.”’ 

“Fighting chance!’’ gasped the other. ‘‘ Ginger Slade 
boasts the team has killed every man who has tried to drive it bar 
himself.’’ 

‘“ 1 know,”’ replied Sinclair bitterly, as he threw himself on 


his bunk and gazed moodily up at the roof of the shack. 
* * * * * * * * 


The sun was just setting the next evening when Sinclair 
strode up to the saloon. All the miners in the little camp had 
assembled to see the start and were intently watching Ginger 
Slade harness his ‘‘ wolf ’’ team. None of them had expected 
Sinclair to come up to the scratch, and had been betting for and 
against his arrival. 

The scene was almost indescribable. The sullen, snarling 
huskies that snapped furiously at the whip that fell with merciless 
aim on their lean, gaunt sides; the leering crowd of miners who, 
lounging against the saloon’s log walls, made audible comments 
on Sinclair’s probable fate and made bets on how far he would 
travel before the team turned and killed him. 


Sinclair’s pale stern face was almost hidden under his fur 
cap and the turned-up collar of his coat. Ginger Slade greeted 
him with a leer of concentrated spitefulness, while the huskies 
growled still more viciously. 

‘* | guess your ‘ wolves ’ ain’t too amiable,’’ observed one of 
the men, watching Sinclair narrowly as he bent over and examined 
the sleigh. 

“You haven’t any dog feed here ?’’ he said shortly, paying 
no heed to the man’s words. 

‘* Never feed them on a journey. I guess they’ll feed them- 
selves,’’ replied Ginger Slade with a leer of sinister meaning. 

‘© You’ll know how they feed if you stumble,’’ joked a third. 

‘Tsay,’ yelled another. ‘‘ You’ve changed leaders, Ginger. 
I thought la Reine always led.”’ 

‘* Did it on purpose,’’ muttered Ginger Slade, in a hoarse 
aside. ‘‘ She’s a fair demon at all times, but put another in her 
place and I wouldn’t drive her for all the gold in Alaska. Look 
at her now. Mad isn’t the name for it. She’s ready for any- 
thing.”’ 

The great grey huskie, as if she understood his words, glared 
sullenly in his direction and licked her long jaws with so sugges- 
tive a look that the miner stepped hastily back, lounging against 
Sinclair as he did so. In a moment several of the gang had 
surrounded him and jostled him roughly, evidently, as he 
thought, trying to make him draw and give someone a 
chance of shooting him. But in a_ few seconds, to his 
surprise, they all fell back and he was free. He glanced 
along the long line of snarling huskies, eyeing each in 
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turn. To his astonishment the one they called la Reine 
was the dog that frequented his camp in search of a meal. If, 
however, his hopes rose at the sight of her, they fell at once, for 
she glared at him with pure vindictiveness, snarling fiercely as he 
passed her. 

He sprang into the sleigh and, crying to the huskies to 
‘* March,”’ cracked his whip over their heads. Instantly the team 
sprang forward and the sleigh slid rapidly over the snow-covered 
trail. The miners ran yelling alongside for a short distance and 
then dropping behind, returned to the saloon. 

Sinclair kept up the pace for a couple of miles and then, 
calling to the team to halt, he sprang out of the sleigh. Keeping 
a stern eye on the huskies he backed to the edge of the trail and 
felt beneath his coat for the weapon he always carried in his hip 
pocket. It was not there. His blood turned to ice as a wild fear 
gripped his heart. Alone with a dozen wolfish huskies and not a 
firearm to help him. Then he realised why the miners had jostled 
him just before he started. 

He leant against a tree and gazed at the panting huskies, who 
watched him with savage malignity. They almost appeared to be 
devouring him in imagination. He felt horribly afraid—almost 
ready to return to the saloon and cry off his bargain, but his 
dogged nature came to his aid. In spite of all he would win 
through, and once he reached Bear Creek he would leave Alaska 
and its mines for ever. 

He still faced the crouching huskies. Yet all the time 
cautiously edged his way around the tree until he could reach a 
rope that held a cache suspended from one of the topmost branches. 
Very cautiously he lowered the bag until it dangled just in front 
of him. With his eyes still fixed on the team he cut the thong 
that held it. The savage animals watched him with a curious 
mingling of fierceness and cunning inquisitiveness as to what the 
deerskin bag might contain. 

He opened it and, taking out some chunks of dried salmon, 
threw them to the huskies. In an instant they had ‘‘ wolfed ”’ the 
lot and were waiting for more. Only la Reine growled fiercely. 

He threw out some more pieces and while each devoured his 
share he approached la Reine, determined to change her back into 
her rightful position as leader. She met his advance with bared 
teeth and sprang at him with a sudden wild snarl. He was ready 
for her and, as he beat her back with the heavy dog-whip, con- 
trived to loosen the harness. She crouched sullenly for a few 
seconds and then, realizing that she was free, dashed madly for 
the husky who had taken her place. It took Sinclair a quarter of 
an hour to stop the fray and harness the two into their right 
positions again. 

Flinging the team some more salmon he sprang into the 
sleigh and, before the huskies had time to more than devour the 
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fish, he was starting them again. They moved freely over the 
snow, and Sinclair’s heart rose as mile after mile was covered at a 
rapid rate. Then, as they breasted a low hill, a sudden wind 
swept up, bringing with it a sharp scurry of snow. Still the team 
pulled steadily, facing the biting wind courageously. 

The wind grew stronger. “The soft masses of newly-fallen 
snow impeded their progress. The runners of the sleigh ploughed 
deeply into the drifts. Sinclair, fearing that the team would lose 
heart and stop, sprang from the sleigh. Strapping on his snow- 
shoes he plunged through the snow beside the struggling team. 
The wind cut like the lash of a whip, while the fine powdery snow 
nearly blinded him. The huskies ploughed their way doggedly. 
Though every moment their growling protests grew louder and 
more sullen. Sinclair knew he was fast losing all control of them. 
At Jast with a sudden wild snarl they turned as if with one accord 
and faced him. Their tongues lolled out, and the red caverns of 
their mouths showed up grimly against the whiteness of the snow- 
flakes. It needed only one look into their fiery eyes to see that 
they had been rightly named the ** wolf’? team. Evil was writien 
large upon their wolfish faces. 


They faced him in sullen rage. Only the vague control of 
the harness and the calm eye of the man staved the meditated 
onslaught. Sinclair gazed at them sternly, the whip grasped in 
his hand. He knew his life hung on a thread. The least falter 
on his part, the slightest stumble, and they would spring furiously 
upon him. 

An intense feeling of lonely horror held him as in a vice. The 
stinging, biting wind that swirled the snow in eddies around him, 
the dreary darkness of the night, and the bleak treeless hillside all 
added to the horror of the scene. If he turned his back all would 
be over in a few minutes. He found himself vaguely wondering 
what such a death would be like. 

There was nothing for it but to force the team to again face 
the biting storm. He knew that somewhere ahead of him a mass 
of rocks outcropped at the side of the trail. If he could reach 
them he might hope to hold out till morning. It was now so dark 
that he could only tell where the team crouched by the gleam of 
their fiery eves. He stood by the sleigh and met their w olfish gaze 
sternly. He flung them some salmon, realizing with added horror 
how few more pieces remained. These he must keep for a time 
of more desperate need. 

The blizzard lulled and the moon shone out fitfully from 
between the lowering clouds. To his astonishment the rocks he 
sought loomed up black and grim only a few hundred yards away. 

He looked at the crouching huskies, who now watched him 
expectantly, their worst instincts lulled for a few minutes by the 
unwonted food. 

He swung the whip sharply over their heads and at his yell of 
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** March !”’ the whole team turned and raced off down the trail. 
He tore alongside the sleigh, wondering whether they would 
reach the rocks or again turn and attack him. The wind came in 
long, fitful gusts, but the snow had ceased falling. With harsh 
cries and swinging whip Sinclair urged them at their utmost speed. 
The rocks appeared to recede further away into the gloom. He 
felt as if he could never keep up the pace. Already his breath 
came in great gasping sobs, and he despairingly realized that he 
could hold out no longer. The huskies snarled and snapped 
savagely as the whip cracked over their heads. He knew that any 
instant they might turn and attack him. 

At last the rocks loomed up beside the trail. The snarling, 
furious team swept on, but clutching up a blanket and the bag of 
salmon from the sleigh, Sinclair retreated to the shelter. The 
team swept on for a few yards, giving him time to reach the rocks. 
Then they turned with a wild, blood-curdling snarl. At the sight 
of the man crouching with his back to the rocks they charged 
fiercely back, upsetting the sleigh and tangling the harness hope- 
lessly. With mad frenzy they fought among themselves. The 
fray lasted for a few minutes, and then each huskie set to work to 
gnaw through the traces that held him. It was all done so deliber- 


ately and so quietly that Sinclair shuddered. One by one they 
crept slowly and wolfishly up to where he sat. Forming a half- 
circle they crouched on their haunches and watched him with 
glowing, savage eves. La Reine sat outside the circle and he 
could just make out the gaunt outline of her form against the 
whiteness of the snow. 


The wind swept around him, catching up the snow and fling- 
ing it in light powdery clouds across the trail, while it ruffled the 
long fur on the huskies’ gaunt backs. They still sat in a solemn 
half-circle, their heads sinking lower and lower until thev rested 
on their outstretched paws, waiting anxiously for the salmon he 
was too wise to give them. Every now and then they would raise 
their heads and how! weirdly after the manner of their kind. The 
malignity of their gaze met his with grim significance. 

He dreaded to fall asleep, knowing that his compelling gaze 
alone prevented the huskies from seizing the salmon and, when 
they had finished it, attacking him. Yet, in spite of his fears, 
he could hardly keep himself awake, until at last it grew into an 
agony of sleepiness. The night dragged slowly on. It appeared 
never ending. The huskies slept or watched him hungrily. 

He hoped that with daylight the worst instincts of the team 
would be lulled and that he might resume his way to Bear Creek. 
At last the day broke icily cold. The wind died down. The sun 
came up, sending long, slanting rays of gold and rose across the 
snow that lay in deep drifts. Sinclair looked at the huskies, who 
half slept, half watched him with their fierce eves. To his sur- 
prise la Reine was missing. He rose stiffly to his feet and 
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stamped cautiously about to restore the circulation. Yet all the 
time he was careful to keep the huskies in front of him. He threw 
half the remaining salmon to them and then, driving them in front 
of him, started for Bear Creek. Sullenly they slunk along the 
trail, endeavouring every now and then to elude his vigilance and 
double back. But though utterly wearied out, Sinclair never 
relaxed his attention for a second, and a well-directed flick from 
his whip would send the huskie snarling back to its place. 

At last, after some miles of weary going, he caught sight of 
the smoke from the shacks of Bear Creek curling upwards through 
the cold clear air. Perhaps the knowledge that his weary march 
was nearly over made him relax his vigilance, for, like a flash, the 
largest of the huskies doubled back. The great brute slunk 
snarlingly into the shelter of a sage bush. In vain Sinclair 
sternly ordered it to return. He did not dare to take his attention 
from the brutes in front, or they would spring upon him, and 
without the menace of his eye the snarling huskie behind paid no 
heed to his commands. 

Those in front circled around him, keeping just beyond the 
reach of his curling lash. All their wolfish instincts were ram- 
pantly on the alert. They were ready to rend and slay as their: 
wolf sires would have done. Every second Sinclair expected the 
whole crowd to attack him. He stood on guard waiting for the 
onset. The brute behind him snarled fiercer than ever and he felt 
rather than saw it spring. In an instant he was beating it back 
with frenzied blows from the butt of his whip. The rest of the 
team crouched ready to join in the fray. Sinclair fought hope- 
lessly. He saw as in a dream la Reine sneak out from the bushes 
at the side of the trail. It was only one more to fight. Already 
several of the rest of the team had flown at him, and he was almost 
sinking under their wild onslaught. La Reine slunk snarlingly 
around the fighters, then with a shrill growl of rage she hurled 
herself upon the largest of the huskies. Instantly the whole team 
was mixed up in a fierce berserk fray, and their murderous attack 
upon Sinclair forgotten. He did not pause, but tore madly across 
the snow in a hope that he might reach the camp before the team 
had discovered his flight. He had gained the outskirts of Bear 
Creek when la Reine bounded after him. Her whole demeanour 
had undergone a change. She fawned upon him with an air of 
virtuous expectation, while the rest of the team slunk shamefacedly 
in the rear. 

* * * * * * * * 

Ginger Slade rolled out of his bunk and stretched himself 
with a yawn. His sinister face glowed with cruel pleasure as he 
looked out upon the snow-covered ground. 

‘‘T guess it’s about time to pick up that there team,” he 
muttered. ‘‘ Wonder how far he got before they fixed him up ?”’ 

He strolled down to the saloon, where a small crowd of his 
particular cronies waited impatiently for his arrival. 
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‘““ Say, boys,’’ he yelled as soon as he came within speaking 
distance. ‘‘ I guess we’d better get out and pick up the team. | 
don’t want the brutes to go off with the wolves like they did last 
fall.”’ 

With their coarse jests and laughter echoing shrilly in the 
morning air, they strode along the trail. Their snowshoes made 
hardly a sound on the newly fallen snow. This had blotted out 
Sinclair’s trail, and there was nothing to be seen until they 
reached the place where he had sheltered under the rock and the 
team had bitten through their traces. Ginger Slade gave a wild 
whoop of delight as he pounced upon the remains of the wrecked 
sleigh and viewed the grim evidences of the long night vigil. 

““ Wonder they didn’t chew him up at once,’’ he growled as 
he eagerly scanned the trail in front. ‘‘ Guess, however, that he 
didn’t get far with those brutes on his trail ?”’ 

““ He was driving them,’’ muttered one of his companions. 

Ginger Slade hurried on, examining the trail in front with 
anxious eyes, but he could see no sign of the fray. Mile after mile 
was traversed until they came to the Creek. 

“ Say,’’ he yelled to a man lounging in front of a shack. 
‘‘ Have you seen a man driving my team ?”’ 

“Yes, he passed here soon after daybreak. Looked as if 
he’d had an all-fired row with them. He’d conquered the brutes. 
They were following him as meek as lambs when he passed here. 

““ Where’s the team ?”’ asked Ginger Slade, his voice hoarse 
with rage. 

‘* More than I can say,’’ drawled the man. ‘‘ The last I saw 
of the crowd they was trailing the stage. I guess,’’ he added with 
a leer, ‘‘ they didn’t want to lose sight of the only man who had 
ever fed them.”’ 

Ginger Slade cursed the man for a fool and then departed to 
investigate the truth of the story. To his intense chagrin it was 
only too true. Dozens had seen the stage depart with Sinclair 
and most had seen the huskies, led by la Reine, slinking at a long 
gallop through the bushes that edged the trail. 

That was the last Ginger Slade ever heard of his 
team. 


wolf 


* * % * * * * * 


Sinclair opened his eyes wide with astonishment when he 
alighted from the stage. La Reine greeted him with wild delight, 
while in the rear slunk the rest of the team, shamefaced, but appar- 
ently considering him their master. 


* * * * * * * * 


To-day Sinclair owns the best dog team in British Columbia. 
The huskies that compose it are well fed and, though savage with 
strangers, no one ever imagines them to be identical with Ginger 
Slade’s half-starved, notorious ‘‘ wolf ’’ team. 


and Pencil Studies ef Dogs 


Drawn by ARTHUR WARDLE and. 
Described by WALTER BAXENDALE 


No. 18—THE CAIRN OR SHORT-HAIRED 
SKYE TERRIER 


LETTER I have in front of me, written by a very well- 

known terrier enthusiast some ten years since, makes inter- 
esting reading now, when the Cairn is a thoroughly established 
- and much valued breed: it is sought after, always saleable, and, 
as fixity of type has been secured, it is now as popular as any 
other purely Scottish variety. My correspondent of a decade since 
wrote: ‘‘ These old Cairn terriers have been mentioned as being 
hunted with in Skve in the sixteenth century. . . . They can 
climb like cats over rocks and cairns, and if caught in these, even 
after two days, will come out lively. Those who use them for 
hunting say that they prefer the lighter dog for bolting, and they 
often kill well both otter and fox.’’ Here is a fine character, and 
| do not wonder that the sporting little Cairn is now prime 
favourite in many a country house. Few sporting terriers can 
claim a more influential list of patrons and, looking round the ring 
in the specialist show held in the grounds of the Ranelagh Club 
in the summer of 1916, one wanted no convincing that as a breed 
the Cairn had come to stay. Among its staunchest admirers 
may be mentioned Baroness Burton, who has a kennel at Burton- 
on-lTrent as well as at Dochfour, N.B., Mrs. Alastair Campbell, 
Lady Sophie Scott, the Hon. Mary Hawke, Messrs. Ross and 
Markland, Mr. Charles McNeill, ex-Master of the North Cotswold 
and the Grafton, Lady Charles Bentinck, Lady Muriel Worthing- 
ton, Captain Traill, Miss Viccars and Miss L. Lockwood. It is 
certain now the ban on open shows is removed that the breed will 
gain more adherents and that even the Sealyham will be hard 
pressed for popularity. 

It is not long since an owner remarked to me that when a 
breed first becomes a reality and British dog lovers are allowed to 
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pass opinions on it, the first question raised is that of type. 
There is, of course, a wide divergence. In the case of the West 
Highland white or Poltalloch terrier a long dog on short legs was 
first put forward as the Simon Pure; he is now short-backed and 
altogether different from his ancestors. Type is set by the judges, 
breeders follow; it is but natural that the latter try to breed the 
dogs to which they see prizes are awarded, hence the vital import- 
ance of securing really good judges. In the early days of the 
breed as an exhibition variety there was very stormy discussion 
as to type; every point in the standard as laid down by the Cairn 
Terrier Club was closely criticised. | There was, however, con- 
sistent agreement with the statement that in general appearance 
the Cairn should be small, active, game, very hardy, strong, 
though compactly built. It was thus shown that the very long 
terrier was not likely to find favour, while, later, the importance 
of a rain-resisting coat was impressed on breeders. A strong 
point was made of the eyes of the Cairn not being large and light- 
coloured ; neither is typical of a worker. A large eve must of neces- 
sity lack the keenness which is so characteristic of a terrier, while 
a light-eyed working dog could surely never be trusted. A small 
dark eye is essential where keenness of expression is looked on as a 
sine qua non, 


Weight is of great importance, and it is certain the club was 
tight in saying that while the ideal dog should not exceed 16 Ibs., 
the right weight for bitches was about 14 Ibs. It is only by 
adhering to these very reasonable limits that the character of the 
Cairn can be kept. Blood has been very jealously guarded in the 
past, and there was some difficulty in getting stock from either 
Waternish or Viewfield, two of the oldest kennels in existence. 
Sir Samuel Scott, however, has the old strain at Auchuinnsuidh, 
on the Isle of Harris; his father before him also kept the right sort, 
and so did Lord Dunmore at South Harris. In England Lord 
Henry Bentinck’s terriers have always stood for that which is good 
in the Cairn, and it was his sister-in-law, Lady Charles Bentinck, 
who showed with such success the charming little dog Sandy; in 
one season, if I remember rightly, he created a sensation at both 
Richmond and Edinburgh; it was quite a triumph to win at the 
great Waverley Market show under so sound and critical a judge 
as Mrs. Alastair Campbell. From what I have been able to say 
in an article which of necessity must be in the nature of a summary 
of the salient points of the breed, it will be gleaned that the merry 
little Cairn is in the right hands. As was predicted by my corres- 
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pondent of ten years since, high prices are now demanded and 
paid for the best stock ; sales have been brisk even during the war, 
and though the boom got a check by the suspension of open shows 
and the ban on registration introduced by the Kennel Club, there 
can be no doubt about its maintenance ; the reds, creams, and grey 
brindleds especially, are certain to gain popularity once shows are 
in full swing again, while the removal of breeding restrictions has 
already brought about an increased demand for brood stock. 
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Army and Navy Boxing 


With Some Notes on the Making of a Champion. 


BY 


LIEUT. NORMAN CLARK. 


T is not such a long time ago since boxing was looked on with 

distinct disfavour in the Army. If the private soldier could 
use his fists and knew it there seemed a. possibility of his using 
them on the nearest officer or N.C.O., and so the conventional 
disciplinarian soberly shook his head and refused to countenance 
the noble art at any price. The attitude became a convention : 
like all conventions it took a deal of killing, and it was not until 
Lord Wolseley, Lord Marcus Beresford, Lord Napier, and Sir 
Malcolm Fox came to the rescue and gave the sport. their 
staunchest support that boxing was once and for all put on a sound 
and permanent footing in the Forces. To-day it is one of the 
most populat and beneficial features in the fighting man’s train- 
ing (though rightly not compulsory), and the annual Army and 
Navy Championships, decided at Aldershot, are quite one of the 
events of the year. 

Of course even before this the Army had produced one or 
two fistic celebrities; indeed there were Col. Mellish and Capt. 
Godfrey and Capt. Barclay, all notable figures at the ringside ; 
and there was the mighty Shaw, the Life Guardsman, who, given 
a night’s rest between each opponent and a glass of something 
strong to help him along, was willing to take on the whole of the 
Prussian Guard with the ‘‘ raw ’uns.’’ But such men_ were 
looked on with distinct suspicion, and it remained for Lord 
Wolseley, with his deep insight into his men and their require- 
ments, to act as the moving spirit in the reform. His famous 
speech on the subject delivered at the National Sporting Club on 
the event of a Military Tournament there is often quoted even 
to-day by sporting papers and enthusiasts. 

Lord Wolseley having, as it were, said the word and afforded 
every possible encouragement, Col. Sir Malcolm Fox, one of the 
best Inspectors of Gymnasia in the history of the Army and a 
good sportsman too, started the work of practical organisation. 
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Tournaments were run in all the regimental depdts as well as at 
Aldershot, and Col. Fox’s clear-voiced ‘‘ Break away,’’ ‘‘ Stand 
up and box,”’ ** Don’t hold,”’ etc., etc., were heard at tournaments 
in many parts outside the Queen’s gymnasium. 


Again, it was mainly Col. Fox who founded the Public 
Schools competitions, also held at Aldershot—annual compe- 
titions now productive of some very good boxing and the majority 
of the ’Varsity boxing champions. In the two years during 
which I competed in the Public Schools competition Col. Fox 
was on each occasion in the official chair, whilst, if I remember 
rightly, one of the judges was Col. Campbell, who to-day stands 
forth as having organised the finest gymnastic staff in the history 
of the Army. A severe but just referee, Col. Malcolm Fox coun- 
tenanced little humbug in the ring, and those who did not care 
to fight hard and clean soon received the order to remove their 
presence—often taking a word or two from the Colonel on their 
way to the dressing room! 


By these means the standard of Army boxing was raised 
enormously, and before long names of service boxers began to 
figure prominently amongst the lists of professionals. The growth 
continued rapidly, and looking back over the last ten years or so, 
one can recall quite a number of men who have become distinctly 
eminent in ‘‘ the square.’’ Thus we have Capt. Edgware John- 
stone, one of the best ‘‘ heavies’’ to win the A.B.A. champion- 
ship; Gunner Moir, for some years the professional heavy-weight 
champion of England, Corpl. Darley and Seaman Hayes, two 
exceptionally good game featherweights. And amongst the more 
modern men are ‘‘ Bomb.’’ Wells, Seaman Parsons, C.S.M. Dan 
Voyles, Corpl. (now Capt.) McEnroy, Pte. Harris, Pte. Palmer, 
and several others bordering on championship form. Thus the 
Army has not done so badly. Distinguished amongst the officers’ 
champions was Lieut. A. M. Reade, who early in the war won 
the V.C., unfortunately only to die shortly afterwards, and Capt. 
M. P. Leahy, who, though he has now lost a leg, still remains as 
cheery as ever. 


A fine, well-built man, Reade was a very fair boxer, and as 
nice and brave a fellow as one could meet. I knew him well when 
he was living close to Tiverton, North Devon, and in the old 
gymnasium at Blundells Schools he and I had several turns 
together. He also refereed a bout I had with an old inter-’ Varsity 
middle-weight champion, Dr. Robert Burgess, and gave me what 
I always regard as an exceptionally lucky decision. I was weigh- 
ing about 9 st. 6 lb. then, and with Burgess standing a good six 
feet and weighing well over eleven stone, I naturally had a rough 
passage, and only shiftiness, speed and superior condition brought 
me through. 


Generally speaking, the fault with most Army boxers in the 
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past has been that they were slow, automatic, and devoid of ring- 
craft—all faults resulting from their type of training, I fancy, 
which at the time I am speaking of was in itself automatic, and 
certainly more calculated to produce strength and stiffness than 
speed and flexibility. 

All this has been greatly altered now, however, and the train- 
ing at present in vogue under the supervision of Col. Campbell 
has little in it likely to make an athlete slow or muscle-bound. 
The present system is in part moulded on the system of Lieut. 
Mullar, and roughly speaking consists of various natural methods 
(without apparatus) of alternately stretching and contracting the 
muscles, great attention being paid to keeping the breathing 
natural, and indeed doing everything in a natural non-automatic 
manner. As far as possible everything is done to make the pupil 
think for himself, though, of course, in dealing with squads of 
comparatively indifferent men (as naturally many are) the 
instructor must of necessity employ a certain degree of uniformity. 
There are many who contend that anything in the form of set 
exercise is calculated to mar a boxer, but this may be carried to 
an exaggerated degree, and there can be little doubt that a certain 
amount of such exercise, in conjunction with plenty of practice 
at the special form of athletics the man specialises in, will do more 
good than harm, as is clearly illustrated in the case of Fred Welsh, 
who, though a very keen physical culturist, was one of the fastest 
and cleverest men the ring has known. And as everybody knows, 
Welsh’s stamina was almost in a class by itself. Bearing in mind 
that Welsh started as a weakly and slightly consumptive lad, this 
is a remarkable thing. I fancy, too, that our heavy-weight cham- 
pion, ‘‘ Bomb.’’ Wells, has benefited as a result of artificial 
culture. I remember well his being taken over by Lieut. Mullar 
and Thomas Inch. The latter expert attended the offices of The 
Mirror of Life, and after taking Wells’ measurements and having 
them: recorded on papers to be kept in the care of the Editor, 
guaranteed to develop Wells out of all recognition, putting on so 
many inches here, so many inches there, and so on, until he had 
made the champion just the model he wanted. Whether he com- 
pletely succeeded or not I never found out, as I think Wells went 
to America shortly afterwards; but he had certainly greatly im- 
proved in physique and lost nothing of his speed when I saw him 
at the Albert Hall Tournament. 

The Army physical training as conducted to-day is in many 
respects excellent, and every possible improvement is being aimed 
at. The Army recognises, as never before, that boxing, football, 
athletics, and all forms of natural exercise are just what are wanted 
to make the ideal soldier, and Col. Campbell is rightly given a 
more or less free hand in demanding the best athletes from all 
divisions to assist him in his great work. As far as boxers are 
concerned, he has now under him the incomparable Jimmy Wilde, 
Billy Wells, Jim Driscoll, Johnny Summers, Pat O’Keefe, 
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Johnny Basham, and others of eminence too numerous to mention. 
{ have frequently received letters from these boxers whilst on the 
staff, and all speak in high praise of the system of training at 
present in vogue. 


* * * * * * * * 


To become a champion two things are required—right human 
material and proper training. As to material, amongst the most 
important essentials 1 place gameness, first-class physique, 
natural athletic quickness, and ability to judge time and distance 
—this last by no means least, for though it can be improved if 
naturally existent, all the teaching and practice in the world cannot 
imbue it if not there. This, in varying degrees, applies to all 
essential qualities. 

With regard to the first necessity, gameness, it would perhaps 
be better to use the old expression ‘* bottom,” as it is much more 
embracing, signifying as it does not only willingness to box on 
under heavy punishment and the physical ability to do so, but 
also self-confidence—that boldness which makes a boxer put his 
full weight into a blow when the opportunity occurs, and not waste 
time with half-hearted measures through undue fear of his oppo- 
nent’s counters. This is a common fault with many boxers, who 
may be divided into two classes—the reckless fellows who are too 
keen to get home and fail to exercise proper restraint, and the over 
cautious who have not enough confidence to make the most of 
openings when offered. Both types are at bottom equally victims 
of nervousness. | 

Of course a boxer does not need to be a hero and rarely is; 
but for all that one needs a fair share of courage to become a 
champion, as even the cleverest cannot escape all nasty clouts, 
and to become really clever one must have a cool courage quite 
above the mere fighting spirit. This last type of courage takes 
a long time to cultivate, and can only come with successes. It is 
simply the outcome of confidence. 

As to the necessity for first-class physique, there is no need 
to dwell on “‘ heart reserve,’’ lung capacity, elasticity of veins, 
good digestion, etc., etc., as obvious essentials; nor to tell of the 
great strain that first-class boxing must of necessity demand. All 
this is clear. 

Natural athletic quickness a man must have, of course, or he 
_will be a mere chopping-block for a champion, who will gaily hit 
bullets whilst he only slugs pillows. There must, too, be a light- 
ness of foot and looseness of limb that can only come from men 
of the best human clay moulded in proper proportions; and if this 
is not there, continual practice in doing the right move at the 
right time will not be sufficient, for though the brain may say to 
the muscular system “‘ Straight left,’’ “‘-Right side-step,”’ “ Right 
cross,’’ etc., as the demand may be, the body will not permit of 
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proper rapidity in obedience. Admittedly learning to ‘‘ make 
haste slowly ”’ iv the secret of speed; but even so, natural spring 
and elasticity of body is essential. 

The question of proper temperament is slightly more difficult. 
There is a great deal of piffle talked and written on what we call 
the ‘‘ fighting spirit,’’ and few of us really know what we mean. 
If by the ‘‘ fighting instinct’? you mean simply determination, 
and the calm powerful tenacity of the highly-strung man—a 
tenacity which increases rather than decreases with opposition— 
then “‘ fighting instinct’’ is really the thing required. But 
usually “‘ fighting instinct ’’ resolves itself into a ludicrous blood 
passion that makes men go mad, see red, and, of course, this is 
quite useless. 

What is wanted is the calm, powerful tenacity of the highly- 
strung man, tempered and controlled by the coolest judgment, 
the whole presenting the appearance of great power, covered with 
the smoothest ease. Jimmy Wilde seems the ideal. As someone 
once remarked, ‘‘ He is a Welshman made of ice.’’ 

As regards the last qualification, ability to judge time and 
distance, it is absolutely of the first importance. Without it a 
boxer can never develop much of a kick or become clever in 
defence ; for, at the bottom, punch and all the methods of defence 


—defensive hitting, ducking, slipping, parrying, and ‘“‘ milling 
on the retreat ’’—mainly resolve themselves into timing and judg- 
ment of distance—a fact the old Prize Ring books recognise much 
more than the sporting journalists of to-day. 

These are the essential qualifications of a first-class boxer. 
Without them, and in considerable degree, it is useless for him 
to entertain championship hopes. God creates; man cultivates. 
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NO CATCH! 


BY 
R. T. NICHOLSON. 


Being a Protest against the Fatuous Notion that Coarse Fish are Food. 


Was he a king of proper stamp, pray, 
Who surfeited himself with lamprey? 


Those monkish appetites were sharp! 
I doubt if I shall ever harp 
Upon the savour of the carp! 


Some modern folk wax fat on rudd : 
To me, the fish is just a dud 
Of unadulterated mud! 


And some there be who claim to feel 
A sneaking liking for the eel: 
I do not yearn for such a meal! 


I know that I shall never like 
The bony tissues of the pike : 
When that’s ‘‘ on tap,”’ I go on strike! 


I’m not, I trust, ‘‘an old curmudgeon,”’ 
But I retire in highest dudgeon 
When I am offered devilled gudgeon ! 


I would not willingly besmirch 
The spotless ’scutcheon of the perch: 
(As food, I leave him in the lurch !) 


Though starving, I would never poach 
Upon the precincts of the roach, 
(At table, not beyond reproach !) 


A truly noble fish, the chub! 
(My ‘* specimen ’’ adorns our Club, 
Because unfit for human grub !) 


What epicure would ever dream 
Of letting eager optic gleam, 
When gazing on a dish of bream? 


If anybody served me tench, 
My jaw would drop; my cheeks would blench: 
Il know the steam would have a stench! 


A rearing monumental marble 
The record of my life would garble, 
Were I to gorge myself with barbel ! 


And as for bleak, and dace, and ruffe, 
And such small fry, and sickly stuff, 
I say, with Shakespeare, ‘‘ Hold—enough !”’ 
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La Pelote Basque 


LADY GLOVER. 


NE of the most interesting places in France is the Basque 
Bly a stretch of land rolling away from the wind-swept 
coast at Biarritz to the beautiful snow-capped line of the Pyrenees 
Mountains, where the houses dotted about in the valleys show 
long sloping roofs on one side, and are constructed and planned 
on different lines from those of the green-shuttered, uniformly- 
built houses of the French. The interior of the Basque dwellings 
differs also, for the large centre hall or living room is peculiar 
to these people. The history of races and their origin is an 
absorbing subject, as is also the tracing and reason of their migra- 
tion into other countries, where in many cases the new element 
refuses to be absorbed into its adopted environments, preferring 
rather to retain its own language and many of its manners and 
customs intact. Indeed the Basque country in France bears testi- 
mony to the influence of a virile people in its midst, for we find 
many things of Basque origin in general use that are much 
esteemed by the French, and among them La Pelote, which has 
become almost a national game in these parts, and is as popular 
as football is in England. The love of La Pelote has spread even 
into Spain, where it bids fair to take a strong and permanent hold 
of the people. 

Thanks to the simplicity of the rules of this game, it has not 
been possible to alter it much, and it is still played as originally 
devised. Everything is visible, open, and above-board; there is 
no room for trickery, cheatery, or chicanery. The ball either falls 
or does not fall; there is no middle course. It is either hit or 
missed ; all eyes follow it, and there is no ‘ almost,’’ one way or 
the other. The mode of playing is as follows :— 

The ball is firmly struck, hits the wall with a hard, flat sound, 
and ricochets off with great rapidity. The players hurry forward 
to receive it, sliding, jumping, turning, twisting, raising their 
arms, attempting the impossible in their anxiety not to miss the 
white ball. They send it back to the wall again and again and 
from chistera to chistera until it seems as if it would never stop. 
Meanwhile the interest and excitement of the onlookers increases 
with every volley. This continued for two and sometimes three 
hours, each point being keenly contested and causing real 
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triumphs of skill and cleverness, testifying to the great physical 
endurance of the players. 

The game is seen at its best in old Gascony and is universally 
popular. Children play it everywhere; so much so indeed that it 
has been found necessary to place a notice on the walls of 
churches and cemeteries and on public buildings: ‘‘ Pelote play- 
ing is forbidden here.’’ In schools there are courts for the 
children, and special recreation hours are set apart for playing the 
game, which the master may extend if he thinks fit; so from their 
earliest years the love of this game is fostered, and to become a 
good player is the greatest ambition of every boy. 

The traditions of the game have never been allowed to die 
out, and the exploits of Curutchet, Azantza and Perkain, the 
greatest champions, are continually quoted. The last-named was 
so devoted to the game that when he was expelled from France 
during the Revolution and forced to take refuge in Spain he 
returned to his native village to play against Curutchet. After 
he had successfully vindicated the honour of his native place he 
was seized by the police, but they were obliged to release him on 
account of the hostile attitude of the crowd, who would stand no 
interference with their hero. Indeed their passion for the game 
was so great that Napoleon’s soldiers used to desert their posts 
when a match was being played in their village, and would return 
to the army after they had helped to win. it, knowing that their 
punishment would be a light one. Hundreds of similar anecdotes 
might be quoted, showing the enthusiasm of the Basques for this 
game of La Pelote. 

Until 1860, the rules of the game underwent little modifica- 
tion; then almost everywhere the use of the racquet or a kind of 

‘tambourine’? came in. Until then in the Basque country 
the bare hand only had been used. Afterwards the players wore a 
leather glove as a protection, but when a greater degree of force 
was required for projecting the ball, the glove was discarded and 
replaced by the wicker chistera, the shape of. which was shorter 
and less curved than that in favour at the present day. Just at 
the time when the game was becoming more difficult and when 
more strength was required to play it well, suitable ground was 
very hard to find, and it became necessary to adopt the blaid and 
the court with a wall at each end that are still in use. The old 
partisans of the game looked upon the blaid as an illegitimate 
innovation, and they did all in their power ta combat it. Even 
now in many villages notices may be seen, bearing the words: 
‘* Blaid-playing prohibited.’’ In the early days of polo, which 
was a game learnt from the natives of India, the ground was not 
laid out or marked as it is in the present day, and the wild hill 
tribes even now can be seen riding on their small rough ponies, 
pursuing the ball over uneven, rocky ground at a breakneck pace 
which would astonish people in England. And so it was in the 
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early days of La Pelote. This game, like polo, was more primi- 
tive in character in its early stages, and required the utmost skill 
on the part of the players to do it with success and dexterity amid 
unfavourable surroundings. But such was its fascination that 
any innovation was unpopular, however good it might be. Never- 
theless, in spite of all opposition the blaid increased rapidly in 
favour, and at the present time there is scarcely a village with a 
centrally placed open space which does not possess a court; and 
the most sensational of all the local fétes is undoubtedly the blaid 
match, which is attended by everyone who can spare time enough 
to do so. 


THE GAME OF LA PELOTE BEING PLAYED. 


Although in France the game has retained its pure and indi- 
vidual characteristics, this is not the case in Spain, where certain 
owners of courts, seeing that money was to be made, and to give 
greater interest to the matches, trained players especially for the 
purpose, and these players, having nothing else to do, soon 
acquired a far greater degree of proficiency than that of the 
French Basques, who only looked upon the game as a relaxation, 
although it aroused an enormous degree of interest, the peasants 
betting large sums of money, and even their cattle, on their favour- 
ite player. 

Another reason for the temporary inferiority of the French 
Basque players was the emigration caused by the law making 
military service compulsory. The young Basques, who were used 
to a free ana unfettered life, went to the Argentine Republic, 
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where they implanted the love of their national game, which took 
on far more colossal proportions there than it had done in the 
Basque country, and large wagers were laid, which constituted 
the chief attraction of the matches. Gradually, and to increase 
the interest in them still more, the Argentines brought over to 
South America the Basque champions at enormous expense, and 
so, to some extent, like many other games when the matches are 
played by professionals, La Pelote lost something of its interest 
for the public, which had looked upon it, before this innovation, 
entirely asa recreation. But the idea of professional players 
caught on quickly, and when the season was over in the Argen- 
tine, the players returned to Spain to await further good offers. 

The courts at San Sebastian and Bilbao were the most sought 
after, and the sums realised there were so great that the bull-fights, 
hitherto so much beloved of the Spaniards, suffered in conse- 
quence. Covered courts were put up to enable the game to be 
played in all weathers, and even at night to crowded audiences. 

Of course this enthusiasm of the Spaniards gave many oppor- 
tunities for fraud on the part of the players, and for some time the 
game fell into disrepute. But the real love of Ia Pelote will never 
die out in France. 


BLAID WITH THE Bare Hann. 


The court is composed of a perpendicular wall from forty to 
fifty feet long and from thirty to forty feet high, which has a line 
marked on it about three feet from the ground, from above which 
the ball must always rebound. This wall must be very hard, so 
that the ball loses none of its elasticity. 

The ground may be of hardened earth or cement, and is 
generally a little longer than the wall, but there is no fixed rule 
about this. It may be of any width. A line, called the service 
line, is drawn along its whole width, about 30 feet from the wall. 

The pelote or ball is composed of a core of cork or india- 
rubber covered with gutta percha, and then very tightly bound 
all over with wool, the whole being securely fastened into a 
leather cover. It weighs about 44-ozs. and is about seven inches 
in diameter. 

The team is composed of one, two, three or four players, the 
size of the courts being regulated by their number. 

The ‘‘ sides ’’’are distinguished by a differently coloured belt, 
say red and blue, and toss for first service. If the red win the 
toss, one of their players stands between the service line and the 
wall, throws the ball on the ground, and with the palm of his hand 
throws it against the wall in such a way that it rebounds from 
above the line; one of the players of the other side returns it to the 
wall, and so on, a player from each side alternately taking the 
ball until a fault has been committed. 
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The following are considered faults: When the ball does not 
cross the middle line on the ground, or if it falls outside the court, 
or if it strikes the wall below the line, when the ball is not hit after 
the second rebound, or when it is touched by more than one player 
of the same side. Lastly, when a ball strikes one of the players 


a 


A LA PELOTE CHAMPION WITH CHISTERA 
ON HIS HAND. 


of the opposite side, the fault counts in favour of the side sending ~ 
the ball over. All other faults count in favour of the opposite 
side, who score one point for each fault. The scoring side takes 
the next service. The number of points to be played for is fixed 
before commencing the game, and the side scoring this number 
first wins the game. 
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BLAID WITH THE CHISTERA. 


For this the wall is again used, but the service line is placed 
a little further from it, and the dimensions of the court are some- 
times modified according to the number of players. The field, 
however, must not exceed 180 feet in length, nor the wall more 
than 18 feet in height. The wall is not in the least necessary, 
and is only used when the field is not large enough to allow of all 
the balls being taken. The rules for the game are exactly the 
same as those for playing with the bare hand. The ball, though 
made in the same way, is a little heavier. 

The object of the chistera is to keep the ball going, conse- 
quently the player has to use a little more strength. He may not 
touch the ball with his hand except for service. He may receive 
and return it in any way he pleases. It is surprising that such a 
simple game can arouse so much enthusiasm, but that, of course, 
is due to the physical effort and splendid exercise involved. 

As I have already said, the rules are not arbitrary, the size 
of the field may be varied—but the principle is always the same. 

With regard to the tactics of the game, it is not possible to 
describe these accurately. Sometimes the forwards play with 
force to tire out the back players of the other side, but this entails 
a constant rearrangement of positions. The slightest movement 
changes the direction of the ball, and when a man’s muscles are 
tired his play is less to be depended upon. Sometimes the for- 
wards take the balf on the volley and return it low down on the 
wall with a quick, hard stroke; this causes it to rebound so rapidly 
that the opponent is often taken by surprise and makes a fault. 
Sometimes forwards, seizing an opportunity when their opponents 
are a little distance off, return the ball very gently, causing it to 
glide along the wall above the line and to fall dead before their 
adversary, running at full speed, can reach it. 

Provided that the ball strikes the wall above the line and 
does not fall outside the boundary of the court, any combination 
is allowed, and every way of playing permitted. The rules for 
the length of the game are just as elastic as those for the size of 
the court. It may be played for any number of points. Some- 
times it is arranged that when both sides have scored an equal 
number, the game is prolonged by five or ten points. 

There is still another form of the game, of American origin, 
the object of which is to encourage betting, because three, four, 
five teams, or even more, may take part in it. 

The order of play is decided by lot, and as soon as one of the 
first two teams has lost a point it is replaced by the third, and so 
on, the first to fall out returning after all the others have played. 
The winning team is the one which first scores the number of 
points decided upon, generally eight or ten. 
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The Reveries of a 
Maturalist 


By WILSON H. ARMISTEAD. 


Peculiar effects of weather upon fish 


AMILIAR as I am with the sea shore at all times and seasons, 

| have had a novel experience since writing my last notes. 

One frosty night when the moon was nearly full, I took a 
favourite stroll to a sandy bay before going to bed. It is an old 
custom of mine to visit this place after a long day of sedentary 
work indoors, and to walk briskly backwards and forwards on the 
sand inhaling the delicious fragrance of seaweed-covered rocks. 
On this particular night the sea was calm, and miniature waves 
rippling along the tide line ‘‘ made lightnixgs in the splendour 
of the moon.’’ Nearing the water’s edge I saw something that 
at once suggested the legendary sea serpent. Stopping to have a 
good look at it, I became convinced that it would be easily 
possible for anyone to believe he was actually in the presence of a 
live and sturdy snake some twenty to twenty-five feet long and 
somewhere about the girth of an average man’s thigh. It lay 
along the edge of the sea about a yard from the sand, and it 
wriggled and writhed most convincingly. 

I sat down on a rock to consider the matter and watch. To 
be quite frank I did not want to be too quickly disillusioned. I 
_knew there was some simple explanation which would wait. In 
the meantime it suited my fancy to enjoy the perfection of this 
illusion under a brilliant moon, at midnight, on a lonely shore. 

My thoughts wandered to Ireland, where I have listened to 
strange stories of weird water beasts, told by people who had seen 
them—people who as little doubted in their reality as in the daily 
presence of the sun in the heavens. Again, I remembered tall 
and bearded Highlanders of Ross-shire and the outer Hebrides 
who had also told me of many strange things they had seen in 
the water and coming out of it. I felt I should like to have had 
them with me and heard their unanimous ‘‘ I told you so”’ in 
various dialects. For a fleeting moment I was even ‘tempted not 
to investigate. I should at least be able to say that I had seen 
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what no ordinary mortal eyes (in the moonlight) could take for 
anything else but a sea serpent. The more I looked, the more it 
seemed so—and it was not more than ten to fifteen yards away. 
It was creeping along parallel to the shore; of this there was no 
doubt, for I marked its position carefully. It was black as a 
tarred rope, against the silver of the sea. Soon I began to realise 
that if I watched it long enough I should see it raise its head and 
look at me, just as I have watched a stone on the mud under 
similar conditions till I have been so sure I saw it move that I 
have shot at it, thinking it was a duck. Its wriggling was fasci- 
nating and beyond belief lifelike. How many men have seen and 
recorded sea serpents, giving most circumstantial accounts of 
them? If I could have believed in the thing I should have 
enjoyed being amongst the privileged few who had seen. I envied 
the ready belief of my Celtic friends in Ireland and the North; 
and the truth, when I chose to seek it, would, I knew, be a pitifully 
inadequate reward for the loss of a delightful illusion. If only the 
thing would turn and swim out to sea instead of that wriggling 
along the edge of the sea! As the tide rose it came nearer and I 
saw that it was indeed round, and that it was not, as I had thought 
at one time a roll of seaweed. It was smooth and sleek and 
flexible, and full of apparent life. Of course it had to be investi- 
gated at last, but I can truthfully say that when I rose to do this, 
I did not know what it was. 

A few steps only were sufficient to disclose the truth. It was 
a perfectly symmetrical and unbroken roll of grey sea foam undu- 
lating in the almost imperceptible swell just beyond the tiny 
breakers on the beach. Its slow creeping in a parallel line to the 
shore was due to a gentle air of wind from the eastward. 
Many times I have seen sea foam take strange shapes on a 
calm sea—once I mistook a patch for a duck punt working up a 
channel—but never had I seen a sea serpent so perfectly simu- 
lated. 

As I walked home I thought of Donald McDonald, who years 
before had assured me one hot September day, as we sat amongst 
the heather having lunch above a mountain loch near Achna- 
shellach, that no trout or fish of any kind would live there because 
there was a water beast that made the lake its home, which he 
himself had seen on more than one occasion. I believe the Gaelic 
name of that loch (which I have forgotten) means water beast or 
water devil or something of the kind. Suffice it to say that though 
Donald was gored to death by a stag a year or so later, he lived 
long enough to see trout thriving there. 

All this is not to be taken as meaning that I don’t believe in 
sea serpents. I have a perfectly open mind on the subject, and 
there seems to be no reason why such beasts should not exist, or 
why they should not have been seen by fortunate mariners. But 
it would be very easy to be deceived. 
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That unfamiliar ‘creatures are occasionally found stranded on 
the western shores of Ireland and Scotland is well known, and 
even here in the Solway we have had the sunfish on one or two 
occasions. This is no doubt due to the presence of a warm sea 
current which strikes our shores on its way from tropic seas to 
the Arctic ocean, affecting the climate of Orkney, Shetland and 
Northern Norway. 

In this connection we have had a very striking example 
recently of the mildness of our western sea compared with that 
which lies between us and Scandinavia. During a spell of sharp 
frost in November, when the temperature fell to 17° F. on the 
land, fishing boats leaving the coast with frozen gear found warm 
weather five or six miles from shore. Ropes that were stiff as 
iron bars became pliable, and when the sun shone it was, as a 
fisherman remarked, like a June day. On the North Sea I do not 
think this state of affairs exists, at any rate to the same extent, 
and though I do not know the east coast so well, my limited experi- 
ence leads me to believe that in frosty weather it gets colder as one 
sails eastward. 

During the hard winter of 1895 the upper Solway was blocked 
with floating ice, and coast and sea presented an Arctic appear- 
ance. During this frost I went to the Isle of Man, and to my 
astonishment found a mild climate and warm sun. For a week I 
enjoyed these, to me, unseasonable conditions, and I looked upon 
the frost as a thing of the past, wondering only that we had 
escaped the southerly winds and rain that invariably accompany 
a thaw. To my astonishment I found England and Scotland still 
in the grip of one of the hardest frosts in the memory of man, 
when I returned, and it was some time before it broke. The sunny 
summer weather of the Isle of Man made a great impression on 
me, and to a less marked degree I have experienced the same thing 
during subsequent winters. In summer it often happens that the 
mainland enjoys better weather than the Isle of Man, especially 
with regard to wind. More than once I have found stormy 
weather there when the Scottish coast has been calm or only 
breezy. Many a south-west gale gets no further than the Isle of 
Man, and often we have the heavy rolling seas without the wind 
that sent them. 

* * * * * * * * 


A long hard frost on a shallow Firth like the Solway is accom- 
panied by many strange phenomena entirely absent from deeper 
seas, and birds and beasts and fishes feel its effect acutely. It is 
well known that many birds succumb to the severe conditions, but 
it is not generally known that fish often do so too. 

The receding tide leaves a thin film of water on the miles and ° 
miles of sand, which turns to ice, so that the great banks which 
intersect the channels ring like iron as one walks on them. 

As the tide rises this thin ice floats off and is broken up into 
pieces about as large and as thick as a penny. In the still frosty 
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weather one can hear this broken ice rustling like a breeze as it is 
pushed forward in an ever widening belt by the flowing tide. In 
a few days the accumulation of this slush ice is so great that the 
shallower channels are filled with it and many fish are choked. 

Some years ago there was a serious loss of salmon caused in 
this way. They were found stranded and frozen as the tide went 
out, and in every case their gills were blocked and distended by 
this slush ice, which had caught them in shallow water. When 
it became known that salmon were being killed in this way many 
people made a regular practice of searching the banks when the 
tide was out, and from Annan especially great numbers of these 
fish hunters sallied forth daily. One man found seventeen in one 
tide, and few came home unrewarded. The actual loss of fish 
could not be reckoned, but it must have been enormous, and its 
effect must have been felt in the rivers for many years. 

A disaster of this sort can oniy happen in still weather, or 
when the tide is stronger than the wind. If there is a good breeze 
the ice slush is either piled up on the shore, or blown out to sea. 

At the time of writing the upper channels of the Solway are 
crowded to an extraordinary extent with young flounders. So 
thick are they that the trawl boats are frequently stopped by the 
weight of fish in the net. The boats are small (30 feet) and only 
draw four feet of water, so they can drag their trawls in the 
shallow channels at low tide when the fish are collected in great 
numbers. At high water they are distributed over the banks. 

The other day a boat scooped up ninety-five stone of these 
fish during one short drag.. The men were unable to get the net 
aboard, and so they sailed home with it alongside and dealt with 
the catch at their leisure. These fish are in demand for the fried 
fish shops in the great industrial centres. None are too small, 
and the market is so great that it cannot, at present, be glutted. 

It might cause some alarm to those who interest themselves 
in the welfare and preservation of our sea fisheries to hear of these 
enormous catches of immature fish; but there are two facts to be 
taken into consideration which alter this point of view. The fish 
are mud flounders, not plaice, nor even the deep water 
flounders; and the habits of the mature fish are such that 
very few of them find their way into the markets. They are 
seldom lifted by a trawl, under ordinary conditions, because they 
frequent soft ground where they can bury themselves instantane- 
ously at the approach of danger; and besides, excepting in this 
half-grown stage and at this time of year, they are not to be found 
on the usual fishing grounds. In Spring, Summer and Autumn 
the trawl boats do not, and cannot, catch these fish in quantity, 
but in Winter, when they congregate in great shoals on the banks 
and in the channels where the tiny mussels and cockles that were 
spawned last April and are now rather less than the size of a pea 
abound, they can be caught at low water when the ebb tide has 
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concentrated them in small areas where, as the fishermen Say, 
they are feet thick ! 

But the most convincing argument against damage to the 
stock of fish is the fact that this kind of fishing has been going on 
every winter at this place for forty years or more, and there are 
more flounders there each season. 

The increase is due, I think, to the growing scarcity of the 
Thornback Rays, for these fish fed very largely on young 
flounders, beginning when they are about the size of a shilling 
and continuing till they pass the size of the palm of one’s hand. 

If the ice conditions described above caught these flounders 
so thickly packed in the channels, the.e would be a serious loss, 
for it must be pointed out that the channel bottoms are hard, and 
the slush ice is packed solid to the surface. Fortunately instinct 
warns the flounder of coming danger. With the fall of tempera- 
ture it withdraws to deeper water. The salmon, on the other 
hand, apparently disregards the temperature and so is caught by 
the ice slush when it is too late to retreat. 

- It is not the case, as might be thought, that only Kelts just 
down from the fresh water are killed in this way. As a matter of 
fact the fish collected during the frost referred to were clean fish— 
possibly on their way to the rivers. 

_ The natural conditions that prevail on the upper Solway make 
the congestion of fish in the channels during low water inevitable, 
and the fishermen are uneasy concerning the growing industrial 
activity on the shores of the Firth; for it is obvious that pollution 
would have a very serious effect on the fishing. The idea that 
anything can be emptied into the sea without doing damage cer- 
tainly does not hold good here, even if it does in other places, for 
during twelve hours in every twenty-four the upper Solway is a 
network of rivers and streams and not sea at all. 


Politics do not come under the heading of my notes nor are 
they. permissible in the Badminton Magazine, but when they 
encroach on the domain of the naturalist perhaps I may be per- 
mitted a few remarks. 

I have noticed in the ‘‘ heckling?’ to which candidates are 
’ subjected that the question whether they are in favour of free 
fishing in our lakes and rivers is frequently asked. There is one 
very definite thing to be said about this which is the result of 
personal observation. In a thickly populated country free fishing 
means no fish. It is quite impossible to get away from that fact, 
and I suspect these héecklers do not mean free fishing at all. It is 
so obvious that the community would reap no benefit from free 
fishing that I can only suppose what is meant is democratisation 
of the control—a very different thing, and one on which I cannot 
comment here. As a naturalist I may say that the greater the 
freedom of access, for fishing purposes, to lake or stream, the 
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greater the need for control, and to follow the matter-to its possible 
logical conclusion, it might even mean that the apportioned right 
of the individual was not worth having; just as an attempt to 
divide a small cake amongst a large crowd would result in a 
ludicrous subdivision of crumbs. 

It is quite clear that there is not one salmon apiece annually 
for the whole population, so that as far as salmon fisheries are 
concerned equal rights all round are impossible. It is probable 
that no species of fresh water fish in Britain would stand an 
annual drain of 40,000,000. The point I should like to make 
clear is that the naturalist knows what the “ heckler ’’ probably 
does not, that whether you have scientific control or free fishing 
or any other scheme, there cannot be enough fish in our limited 
supply of lakes and rivers to go round if everyone claims equal 
rights, or equal shares. It is certainly advisable to find some 
saner cry than “ free fishing ’’ in everybody’s interests. 

* * * * * * * * 


A few evenings ago I was sitting in a creek waiting for 
widgeon. On one side of me a fir wood sloped upward from a 
narrow strip of marsh, on the other lay the river, with marshes 
beyond. I had gone early on the chance of getting a curlew, so it 
was still broad daylight when I had settled down. It was a fine 


evening without wind, and the sounds of many birds could be 
plainly heard from a great distance. Presently a flock of curlews 
began calling restlessly on a marsh up the river fully a mile away, 
and I waited for them to take wing and fly seaward. Sometimes 
they come in ones and twos, sometimes altogether. Just as the 
light was beginning to fade the first curlew made its appearance, 
closely followed to my astonishment by a hawk. I shot them 
both, and on going to pick them up was surprised to find a kestrel 
instead of a sparrow hawk as I expected. The occurrence was 
interesting because the position of the two birds as they came 
towards me had every appearance of a chase, but this must have 
been entirely accidental. It is outside the bounds of possibility 
that a kestrel should chase a curlew, but there would have been 
nothing astonishing about a sparrow hawk doing so. Clearly 
what had happened was that the kestrel was merely flying to its 
roosting place somewhere along the cliffs and the flight of the 
curlew seawards had brought the two together. If any definite 
fact were needed to exonerate the kestrel from all evil intentions 
it may be pointed out that this bird hovers over its prey and does 
not chase it as a sparrow hawk does. Had the light been a little 
better I should have identified the kestrel and should not have 
shot it, for, so far as I am aware, it only feeds on mice and small 
creatures, occasionally perhaps taking a small bird, but of this I 
am not sure. 

The sparrow hawk, on the other hand, is a pirate and a 
destroyer. I often see him at work near the shore. He will 
tackle a heron, though I have never seen him kill one, the heron 
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usually escaping into a wood where the hawk will not follow. But 
a bird the size of a wood pigeon is quite easily within his power. 
Though he frequents the shore a good deal it is only in the neigh- 
bourhood of woods, and I fancy most of his attention is devoted 
to land birds. He has a curious liking for houses, and he will 
even fly in through an open window and attack a canary in a cage. 
Only a little while ago a birdcatcher in this neighbourhood 
put a caged goldfinch out in his garden to act as a decoy. He 
placed the bird over an empty open cage with a spring door, 
arranged so that a wild bird entering would be trapped. During 
the day his attention was drawn to his decoy by hearing a flapping 
of wings and the cries of the goldfinch. He was just in time to 
see a hawk making off as he approached. So he set a trap on the 
top of the cage, and in half-an-hour had the marauder by the legs. 
He told me it was a kestrel, but I think this must have been a 
mistake. There is little doubt it was a sparrow hawk, for the 
kestrel is too shy a bird to come amongst houses, and it is very 
doubtful whether a goldfinch would attract it at all. 
* * * * * * * * 


An evening or two after the curlew and kestrel incident | was 
out again after widgeon, sitting on the rocks at the edge of a bay 
with well-wooded shores. As the light faded I heard the occa- 
sional snapping of twigs in the wood behind me, but took little 


notice of this as I have often been surprised at the noise a rabbit 
can make running about under trees where fallen branches lie. 
Just before dark four pheasants made for a large oak tree not very 
far away, evidently intending to spend the night there. I had 
seen them several times before, and it was evident that this tree 
was their favourite roosting place. They are always rather noisy 
hefore they settle down for the night, but soon all was quiet 
excepting for the occasional snapping of a twig on the ground. 
I was facing seaward, my back to the wood and the tree in which 
the pheasants were roosting. Suddenly a shot rang out behind 
me, followed by three others in quick succession. Then the 
snapping of twigs grew louder and footsteps could be heard ; these 
quickly died away in the distance and I was left to ponder over 
the ways of poachers. 

The point of special interest is this :—Given four pheasanis 
roosting in a tree, is it possible for one man to shoot all four with 
four shots? Would not the first shot send three of the birds 
crashing their way to safety through the branches? Can it be 
possible that they would sit and allow themselves to be picked off ? 
If any birds had got away I should have heard them. I believe 
the poacher secured all four, but I confess I don’t understand 
why he was able to do this. 

Many times when passing through woods in the dark roosting 
pheasants have been disturbed and have left with a prodigious 
noise. Can it be that footsteps will alarm them more than the 
report of a gun? It seems incredible. 
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Correspondence 


SCOTTISH SCHOOLS AND CRICKET. 
To the Editor of THE BapMINTON MaGaAZINE. 


Sir,—In the November number of THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
Viator ’’ has raised some interesting questions about Scottish public 
school cricket and cricketers, which perhaps call for a more detailed 
examination. . Most people who are capable of judging will agree with 
much that he says, as, for example, that the standard of English public 
school cricket is above that of the Scottish schools: yet even there it is 
probably going too far to contend that a boy in the Fettes or Loretto 
Eleven would only be in the Second Eleven at Eton or Harrow, or at 
any of the leading English cricket schools. It is very hard to draw a 
trustworthy line of comparison between schools in widely distant 
districts, which meet different classes of opponents: but it may be 
observed that in their annual matches with Rossall Loretto have enjoyed 
a very fair amount of success—sometimes winning when they have 
been distinctly inferior to other Scottish schools—and that Rossall play 
Shrewsbury with fair success too, while Shrewsbury, of late at any 
rate, has been rated highly among cricket schools in England. Scottish 
schools meet some sides at least which are fairly strong; the Grange 
side which plays them is fairly equal to an average M.C.C. eleven, and 
does not always win; in 1917, for example, although N. J. Holloway, 
of Cambridge University and Sussex, was bowling for the Grange, 
Fettes made 150 or so and won the match. No doubt, again, the 
surroundings of an Eton and Harrow match at Lord’s are more nerve- 
trying than those of any match in Scotland, but there are many 
spectators and the keenest excitement at any closely contested Scottish 
school match; it is probably impossible to measure the difference of 
nerve-strain between playing before 500, 1,000, or 10,000 enthusiastic 
partisans of either side. At any rate a Scottish cricketer who had been 
trained at Eton or Harrow would, we may be.sure, stand the strain just 
as well as an English boy. This brings us to the first of ‘‘ Viator’s ”’ 
chief contentions, if he will allow the expression; namely, that in the 
past thirty years only two Scottish boys have obtained their colours in 
English school elevens, that is, of the leading cricket schools. Will 
he be much surprised to learn that a fairly careful examination of 
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school records in Wisden between 1884 and 1914 results in the pro- 
duction of very different figures? As a matter of fact, the present writer 
has found no fewer than forty-eight Scottish boys who have been so 
distinguished ; the list may be interesting ; it is as follows :— 

~Eton: 1886, L. C. Maclachlan; 1891, D. H. Forbes; 1985, Cecil K. 
Hutchinson; 1898, Lord F. Scott; 1900, Lord Dalmeny; 1901, G. A. C. 
Sandeman; 1903, G. C. Campbell; 1911, E. F. Campbell. 

Harrow : 1886, J. A. McLaren; 1887, A. C. McLaren; 1888, C. E. 
Gilroy ; 1893, R. M. C. Munro; 1g01, G. McLaren; 1908, A. H. Lang. 

Winchester: 1894, D. G. H. Auchinleck; 1897, R. S. Darling; 
1898, G. J. Bruce and S. N. Mackenzie; 1901, A..C. Johnston and 
V. M. Fortune; 1903, C. F. Younger; 1904, C. N. Bruce and J. H. 
Gordon; 1905, M. K. Mackenzie; 1907, G. B. Gilroy; 1908, I. B. 
Balfour and A. L. Fleming ; 1911, R. G. Johnston and D. F. McConnell. 

Rugby: 1889, F. D. Menzies; 1895, W. E. Wilson-Johnston ; 
1898, C. B. Henderson; 1905, W. M. Burt-Marshall; 1907, R. 
Cunningham and G. D. Forrester; 1908, P. S. Fraser. 

Marlborough: 1892, J. Graham; 1897, M. R, Dickson; 1goo, 
W. H. Thorburn; 1901, Hon. R. B. Watson. . 

Charterhouse: 1898, G. Kinloch; 1902, J. N. Buchanan; 1906, 
J. Balfour; 1910, H. S. Sanderson. 

Clifton: 1883, R. H. Johnston. 

Uppingham: 1886, G. McGregor; 1893, E. Cowan. 

Malvern: 1go1, J. E. Balfour-Melville. 

(Note; In each case thé year given is the first of a player’s appearance in his 
School Fleven.) 

The majority of these cricketers are known to the present writer to 
be as thoroughly Scottish as any boys who go to Scottish schools; 
a few he has included only on the evidence of their names; but who 
can deny that a Maclachlan, a Campbell, a McLaren, a Munro, ap 
Auchinleck, a Bruce, a Fleming, a McConnell, a Menzies, a 
Kinlock, and a Buchanan are deserving of the name of Scot? 
A. C. McLaren, no doubt, had always lived in England, but so has 
K. G. Macleod, although the latter went to Fettes. It cannot be denied 
that many of these boys profited by .their English training and did it 
credit; the names of A. C. McLaren, G. McGregor, Lord Dalmeny, 
and A.“C:<Johnston are evidence enough of that; in addition, University 
Blues were won by D. H. Forbes and J, N. Butthanan, while G. A. C. 
Sandeman, R. S. Darling, C. F. Younger and G. B. Gilroy came near 
to the same distinction.“ > Many of the others have made their mark in 
Scottish cricket. 

‘Viator ’’ may criticise the inclusion of Clifton, Uppingham and 
Malvern among the leading schools; but in view of the cricketers whicit 
they have produced they fully deserve to rank with the others. We see, 
then, that it is by no means impossible for a Scottish boy to find a 
place in a good English school eleven; it can hardly be doubted that 
G. L. D. Hole, A. W. Duncan, D. L. A. Smith, and K. G. Macleod 
(D. S. Weir is not in the same class) would have done so too, and not 
only they, but others, such as J. A. Campbell, J. Lindsay, |]. E. 
McIntyre, A. P. Gordon-Cumming, R. G. Moir of Fettes,  L- 
Hunting of Loretto, J. C. Murray, G. B. Crole, J. McLaren, F. S. 
Paterson of the Academy, the three Fraser brothers, W. L., R., and 
A., of Merchiston, to mention a few of the real cricketers who have 
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been at Scottish Schools in the past fifteen or twenty years. All of 
these were real games players, possessed of the natural gifts of hand 
and eye necessary for success. ‘‘ Viator’’ admits that the standard of. 
cricket is higher at English schools, which means that the training is 
better; also the climate is more favourable to the game; surely, then, 
such boys would have developed their powers more fully, would have 
been better cricketers when they left school, and would have had a 
better chance of consideration at Oxford or Cambridge if they had 
been, not at Scottish, but at English schools. He quotes M. R. 
Jardine’s wonderful average at Fettes; but most cricketers would 
prefer the prospects for a blue of a boy who went up to the University 
with a batting average of 30 from Eton or any of the English schools 
mentioned to those of one who came from any Scottish school with an 
average of 60. Not every ignotum is pro magnifico; there is another 
saying to the point—‘‘ Paul we know, and Apollos we know, but 
who are ye?”’ 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that though there is plenty 
of good cricket—more than is known down south—in Scotland and at 
Scottish schools, if a Scottish boy chooses a school or has it chosen for 
him merely from the point of view of cricket, he should certainly go to 
an English school; he will play cricket generally in better weather, on 
better grounds, enjoy better coaching, and meet on the whole better 
opponents ; above all, he will more fully imbibe the spirit of cricket ; for 
after all, Rugby football is really the game of the Scottish public 


schools, as is proyed by the large proportion of blues obtained by the 
boys whom they send to English Universities. 


G. B. GREEN. 
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Sport Scrapiana 


Agents of Scottish shootings report that many enquiries are 
already reaching them. It is rarely that applications are mace so far 
in advance, and evidently the demand will be great in spite of the fact 
that owing to the events of the last five seasons—for one thing the 
increase of vermin arising from the absence of keepers—bagss in 1919 
must inevitably be small in most counties. This is of course recog- 
nized. The rents asked are on an average about two-thirds of those 


generally paid. 
& 


Resolutions passed by the Advisory County Cricket Committee are 
not binding. They are submitted to the Committee of the M.C.C. to 
be accepted or rejected. But such resolutions come with special force 
and the probability of their acceptance is great. Notwithstanding that 
Lord Hawke, who is Chairman of the M.C.C., occupied the chair at 
the Advisory meeting, his plea for the continuance of the three-day 
match was rejected, the delegates, representing all the principal 


counties with the exception of \Worcestershire, deciding in favour of a 
reduction to two days. 


Other resolutions passed were to the effect that: The County 
Championship shall be revived, with six out and home matches count- 
ing as a qualifying miniz-um. The old methods of scoring to apply. 
The hours of play shall be 11.30 to 7.30 on the first day and 11 o’clock 
to 7.30 on the second day. The luncheon interval shall be 45 minutes 
and the tea interval! abolished. Regarding the latter, refreshments 
may be sent out to the players on the field. The original number of 
balls each over shall remain as of old, namely, six. There shall be no 
alteration in the constitution of county elevens. Amateur and profes- 
sional representation must not be limited. The matches shall be 
arranged by secretaries as most convenient, but there must not be any 
Saturday starts. The suggestion of the abolition of cricket nurseries 
must not be entertained. 

& & 


A subscription opened by the Syndicat Hippique des Basses- 
Pyrenees with the object of presenting a charger to Marshal Foch 
closed with a total of about 15,000 francs, which will be disposed of as 
follows : 5,000 francs for the purchase of the horse, and the remainder 
to be given to one or more such war funds as the Marshal himself shall 
designate. The horse chosen by the committee is a beautiful Anglo- 
Arab, Puritaine, a bay mare, by Velox—Amazane, foaled in 1915, and 
winner of the first prize at the war horse show held at Pau last October. 
Puritaine’s breeder, M. Henri Bernet, valued her so highly that he 
refused all offers, but on this occasion gladly acceded for patriotic 
reasons. 
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It is deeply to be lamented that the great boxing competition at 
the Albert Hall which gave such enormous prestige to the sport, and 
indeed justified the application of the term “ Royal’’ to it as Prince 
Albert, deputising for His Majesty, presented the prizes, should have 
been marred by a palpably wrong decision in the contest between 
Wilde and the American seaman Moore. The desire that the American 
boxers should make good was universal. Their victories were warmly 
welcomed by the throng of thousands that crowded the hall, but the 
verdict in the bout indicated, given by two of the judges, the third 
strenuously opposing it, was inexplicable and inexcusable. 


& & 


Good sportsmanship demands acceptance of the decisions of 
referees and judges at the period of delivery, and the tempest of dis- 
approval which followed the stupefying announcement at the Albert 
Hall was regrettable. The action of Driscoll, trainer of the English 
team, in stating that he was “‘ satisfied’’ is also, as Lord Lonsdale 
has emphasised, to be deprecated. But it is impossible for commen- 
tators on the occurrence to pretend that the verdict had in it the 
elements of reason and justice. Spectators whose experience is infi- 
nitely greater than that of the judges agreed that Wilde won with 


many points to spare. 
& & 


In reconstruction the thoroughbred blood has an important part 
to play. North American mules bred from the Catalan Jack on sub- 
stantial, good-sized, well-bred mares by blood sires, which have done 
magnificent work at the Front, will be found admirably suited te most 
kinds of farm work. The so-called prejudice against mules in this 
country is more due to the difficulty associated with breeding them 
than to their management while at work. Farmers who have been so 
effectively fooled by foreign-built motor tractors have a unique chance 
of filling their empty stalls with serviceable animals, horse or mule, 


at moderate prices. 
& & 


The keen demand during the past year for Scottish shorthorn cattle 
is revealed in a report just issued of the sales by auction, from which 
it appears that the animals this year numbered 1,662, and the sum rea- 
lised was £229,277 6s.—an average of £137 19s. This average com- 
pares with £101 11s. for 1,507 animals in 1917, and £78 10s. 3d. for 
1,616 cattle in 1916, which were the highest averages up to the time 
they were realised. The outstanding features of a notable season were 
the sale of one of Mr. Duthie’s bull calves for 4,200 guineas, and of a 
heifer calf belonging to Mr. A. H. Reid for 1,800 guineas. 


& & 


In the early days of flying few regulations were needed. The 
pilot’s principal problem was to get up in the air and down again with- 
out losing his life or mangling his machine. But later, when our great 
planes commenced to scour the skies in battle formation and squadrons 
set out on nighf-bombing raids, traffic rules became imperative. They 
will be more than ever necessary to regulate the passage of commercial 
planes along the air routes between London and Paris, or Liverpool and 
New York. 
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Extraordinarily large prices were paid for horses of all descriptions, 
from foals to stallions and brood mares, at the December sales. As 
much as 5,000 guineas was given for the two-year-old Milton, though 
there are nearly thirty animals of the same age officially rated as his 
superior to a greater or less extent, and still others calculated to be 
quite or almost his equals. __ Half-a-dozen other lots were sold for 
amounts between 4,000 guineas and 4,700 guineas, a large number of 
others fetching 2,000 guineas and upwards. Better proof of the sta- 
bility of the Turf could not be found. 


& & 


As was to be feared, entries for forthcoming steeplechases are 
small. Last season there were very few recruits to the ranks of the 
fencers, not a single four-year-old, and only a very few five-year-olds. 
Thus the burden falls upon the old horses, and many of these are 
rapidly becoming worn out. The prospect of good sport in ’cross 
country events is therefore far from brilliant. Hurdle race horses can 
more speedily be taught their business, and for these events there 
should be plenty of competition. 


WE BREED ’EM IN THE NORTH 


A wounded soldier, who loves to see the young entry learning to put their noses 
down and hunt, occasionally enjoys a quiet morning on foot by the covert-side. 
Recently he came across three urchins, whose combined ages would be less than 
thirty, in a wood in the Morpeth country. 

‘* Do you boys know the country hereabouts?’’ enquired Tommy. 

The youngsters, who spoke in the dialect of the immortal James Pigg, replied 
‘* Why ay! an’ we ken the hoonds an’ the foxes an’ arl.’’ 

They had seen the fox and were quite certain it was the hunted one, because 
‘its heed was hingen doon, its tongue oot, its tail draggen on t’grund, an’ it was 
arl dorty.’’ 

One little chap ‘‘ thowt hoonds ’ud varry like gan reet for t’river ‘cos there 
were some cubs in thon cover and t’wind wor t’ reet way.”’ 

Another came across the track of a horse which he ‘‘ thowt wor shod like a 
hunter, an’ he could tell it wor gallopin’ ’cos its hinder feet wor wider oot an’ t’ 
stride wor longer than if it wor trottin’.’’ 

With a cry of ‘‘ Luk at thon sheep!”’ the eldest called the attention of the others 
to a flock of sheep scurrying across a field, and the trio set off at a trot and soon 
nicked in with the van. 

“* You fellows ought to join the Boy Scouts,’ 
most enjoyable day. 

““ We hev,”’ replied the youngsters, ‘‘ but we hevn’t passed won ‘ Tenderfoot * 
yit.”” 


remarked Tommy at the end of a 


Wiotoring 


Forecast and Retrospect. 


There is no question that a new era of immense possibilities 
is opening before the motoring world. In almost every phase of 
motoring big developments are possible, and the private motorist 
should be in a position before long to enjoy the sport and pastime 
to greater advantage than has hitherto been possible. There will, 
however, be no immediate millenium. With the ending of the 
war, industry generally enters upon a difficult period of transition. 
Nowhere is this more apparent than in the manufacturing interest 
of the motor trade. It will take time for the great problems of 
post-war design, labour, and material to work themselves out; and 
beyond these there are restrictions to be removed and reforms to 
be secured before motorists can enjoy real freedom of the road 
under the new peace conditions. But provided affairs motoring 
are properly managed, the triumphant conclusion of the war 
heralds for the private motorist a dawn of great promise. 

Perhaps it is not inappropriate at this date to be 
a little retrospective. It is a long way back to 1895. 
Motoring history does not go much further into antiquity. 
The internal combustion engine as applied to road 
vehicles had hardly survived the throes of birth at that 
date. When as a faltering infant it made characteristic 
attempts to run before it could walk, the ridicule of an incredulous 
world did its best to nip the young life in the bud. Few people 
gave credence to the pioneers who talked of a revolution in 
mechanical transport. Even many who knew the service of the 
oil engine in other capacities had no faith in the new-fangled 
horseless carriage. They predicted that it would soon explode 
itself like other Victorian phantasies. Sometimes, one must 
admit, it did explode, literally, and in 1895 a reversion to the 
despised horse was not infrequent as a means of getting one’s car 
home. By 1897, however, we had advanced mightily. The 
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THE EARLY CAR REFERRED TO. 


(It was used daily in and around London in 1897, and was among the 
successful pioneers of touring carriages). 


position of the cynic was being gravely undermined, and the 
motoring enthusiast of that year believed that finality in design 
and accomplishment was much nearer than he does to-day. 
Inroads had been made in those two historic years into the 
toughest of early motoring problems—ignition. The primitive 
incandescent tube had (at any rate in the manufacturing concerns 
I was permitted to observe) given place to an accumulator and 
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coil. Manufacturers were just beginning to realise that it was not 
desirable to build a motor car on the general lines of a dogcart 
or a hansom-cab ; and other revelation was dawning upon them of 
which we enjoy the fruits to-day. 


in 1897 one could cover a fair mileage upon a car that 
afforded a unique combination of the early virtues and vices. It 
followed the first Benz design, and was, in fact, a very successful 
production in the comparative sense. A photograph of this 
identical car formed the front page illustration of the long defunct 
Cycle and Motor World in its issue of May 12th, 1897, and is 
reproduced herewith. After the passing of over twenty-one years 
one may regard sympathetically the enthusiasm of the Editorial 
paragraph describing it. Having introduced the lady driving the 
car, the writer said: ‘‘ Our illustration shows her upon the auto- 
car in which she is constantly to be seen in the neighbourhood 
of Kilburn and Hampstead. Those who have seen the graceful 
manner in which the car glides in and out of the most dense 
traffic will doubt no longer that the motor car properly constructed 
is the vehicle of the future. This enthusiastic lady has taken 
some long journeys on her autocar, and she speaks in praise of 
its comfort and the ease with which it is manipulated. The 
motor emits no steam or odour and is 2h.p. It ascends hills with 
ease, and on the level a speed of 16 miles an hour is often 
attained.”’ 


Thus for the virtues of 1897! 


A similar car to the one above described had varied 
experiences around about 1898, and covered some part of the first 
Thousand Miles Trial. This car had a surface carburetter 
about the size of the common or garden pail. Ignition 
was by trembler coil—which frequently failed to tremble. There 
were two speeds, a belt-cum-chain drive, solid tyres, and the 
engine was of the old coal gas type with a huge spoked flywheel 
and no crank case. A reverse was unknown in those days. The 
man who sold this car was sure we should find it satisfactory,except 
that one ‘‘ might have a little trouble now and then with the gas.” 
He seemed to consider “‘ the gas’’ a very minor item in the car’s 
anatomy, but his prediction proved painfully true as regards that 
pail-like carburetter. 


Post-War Models 


A problem of paramount importance to readers who are 
looking forward to a renewal of touring and utility motoring this 
year is that of obtaining cars or motor cycles. One cannot hold out 
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JOHNNIE WaLkeER: “It takes two to make a quarrel.” 


KNOWING FRIEND: “Never mind, it'll only take two 


‘Johnnie Walker’s’ to make peace. 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, Lrp., Scorch Wuiskxy Distitters, KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. 
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much hope that new models will be marketed in any quantities 
during 1919. Practically all the well-known car and motor cycle 
manufacturers have been engaged for some four years past in 
turning out vital munitions of war. Most of them have been 
making articles of a different kind to their pre-war work, and the 
war production of some has been in no way associated with the 
cars or motor cycles they formerly marketed. These manu- 
facturers will obviously require time in which to reorganise their 
factories and change over to their respective post-war specialities 
in the motor line. Other firms who have been engaged in making 
cars and motor cycles for the Allied Governments will in many 
cases be unprepared to offer delivery of new post-war models 
until the autumn or later. The change over in design, conditions 
of labour, and general organisation that is inevitable before the 
late munition firms can revert to mass production of peace-time 
cars and motor cycles will take longer than many eager motorists 
anticipate. The sudden dawning of Peace caught a large pro- 
portion of the motor trade unprepared with post-war plans. A 
few firms are, it is pleasant to see, well ahead on peace-time pro- 
duction, and can promise delivery of new models early this year. 

Readers may recall that directly the Armistice was signed 
a few hasty spirits in the motor world demanded a trade exhi- 
bition in London in the early spring. But the British trade 
organisations were well advised in rejecting this idea. 
It would be practically impossible for most firms to exhibit 
a real post-war model this side of the Summer, and_ it 
seems a much more sporting attitude for the private purchaser 
to rest content until the trade has a reasonable chance of exhibit- 
ing something that they are prepared to back without qualification 
as the product of their war experience. An exhibition has now 
been decided upon for November next, and perhaps in_ that 
month we shall have a Show at Olympia that will surpass all its 
predecessors in the technical excellence of the cars staged and the 
social convivialities, formerly such a happy feature of this annual 
gathering of motorists. 

Meanwhile, with the gradual relaxing of petrol restrictions, 
the trade in second-hand cars and motor cycles is very brisk. A 
large number of motor vehicles that have been stored for a long 
time and are in good mechanical condition are now coming upon 
the market, and no doubt these will be bought by many readers 
with a view to their using them until the chosen new model is 
obtainable. Restrictions on repair work for other than national 
purposes have also been removed, and readers who have cars laid 
up would do well to put their overhaul in hand without delay. 
The price of second-hand cars, as well as of repair work, is very 
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high compared with 1914 figures, and here, also, little improve- 
ment can be expected under prevailing conditions. At the 
moment of writing it is an interesting question as to how the 
thousands of Government motors, both commercial anc. touring, 
that are not now required for national purposes will be disposed 
of. Many of these cars are nearly new, but the biggest question 
occurs in regard to the larger number that have done war service 
of varying length. Many private motorists would be glad to buy 
used Government cars, but it is hardly to be expected that those 
requiring extensive repair will be dumped upon the market at a 
low figure. One suggestion is that each manufacturer should 
buy back his own cars in this category and reconstruct them for 
the open market. 


Anticipated Reforms 


The private sporting and touring motorist is entitled to 
expect an all-round improvement of affairs as a result of war 
experience among the trade and the powers that be. Regarding 
engine design, there seems to be some difference of opinion as to 
what the influence of aircraft development will be. Engines 
could be much improved in the near future as an outcome of what 
we have learned in designing and building aircraft engines. 
What our manufacturers have to guard against is a too conser- 
vative conception of things. One firm, at least, is taking the bull 
by the horns and bringing out a light car propelled by a radial 
engine of aeroplane type. One would not like to predict that. 
such revolutionary developments will be widely adopted, but at the 
same.time much could be done to improve design, especially in 
cars of sporting type, by following aero practice in certain details. 

Another direction in which the motorist may hope to benefit 
from war experience is in regard to road making and mending. 
The roads in the various war zones have been put to as severe a 
trial as the motor vehicles that have traversed them. Many of 
the Continental highways over which motorists toured before 
the war will have to be entirely reconstructed, and there is quite a 
big mileage at home that will require renewing. Several types of 
road have proved very unsuitable for constant fast or heavy motor 
traffic, and new systems have been demonstrated abroad which one 
hopes will be given a fair trial in this country. Among the latter 
is the concrete road. This makes a strong appeal to the motorist 
by reason of its durability and cleanliness, while experiments have 
proved that the tractive effort required to pull a given load on a 
concrete surface is very small as compared with most other roads. 
Concrete roads bordered by strips of macadam have proved very 
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The safest 
Tyre 

for your 
Car. 


Goldbolids 


This Tyre will not skid 


on any hard road surface, because the narrow 
clean-cut ‘‘V’’ rubber tread grips perfectly 
all the time. The rubber is always in full 
contact with. the road; the steel studs do not 
project. It will not “spin’’ on starting nor 
slip on a greasy road, because the steal studs 
are there, flush with the surface, to pierce the 
slime, and grip. Rubber tread and steel studs 
are on the same level in the 


All-British 


BELDAM 


V Steel-Studded Tyre 


—the Tyre which combines in one the dual 
advantages of an All-Rubber and of a Steel 
Studded Tyre. With both back wheels shod 
with Beldam ‘‘V” Steel Studded Tyres, you 
have the best possible grip for all weathers 
and all surfaces. 


For your front wheels we recommend the 
Beldam ‘‘V’’ grooved All-Rubber or Bulldog 
Tyres—long-wearing tyres at a moderate cost. 
Send for prices of both types. 


q The users of All-British Beldam Tyres have recorded 
their opinions in a litile booklet, entitled, ‘ Testimony.”’ 
which will be sent to you post free on request. It will 
help to make clear to you why “‘once used, always used,” 
applies to Beldam Tyres, and that Quality, which means 
good service, always counts. 


THE BELDAM TYRE Co. Ltd., 
BRENTFORD, MIDDLESEX. 
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successful in Canada and elsewhere, and although their first cost 
is higher than other systems, they well repay the extra outlay, 
both to the highway authorities and to road users, by their hard- 
wearing qualities. The macadam surface so widely used in this 
country is certainly found wanting in many respects, and recent 
driving over war-scarred stretches in the neighbourhood of our 
Home camps has convinced most that it has small claim to the 
sustained respect of the post-war motorist. 
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Triumph 
Science 


To E modern gas fire is a striking 


evidence of what can be accom- 
plished by patient research and the 
spirit that ever strives after better things, 


The old-fashioned gas fire was a brave attempt 
at achieving an important ideal—but no more; 3 
the modern fire has beyond cavil “got there”. 
Giving out 80 per cent of its heat in the most 
hygienic form—radiation; ever-ready, clean and 
labour-saving ; highly economical, in that it 
gives the maximum power for the fuel con- 
sumed and can be turned on and out at need, 
thus eliminating waste—the twentieth century 
gas fire is one of the chief triumphs of 
domestic science. 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, SW. 
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Four Lines 


Advertisements 


10/6 
Per Inch 


Books on Sport 


Rare Sporting Books. Surtees Hillingdon Hall 1st. Edition 
£4 4s.: Foxhounds. Forest and Prairie 21s. 0d.; Buxton’s Short 
Stalks 2vols., £2 2s.. 1892-98; Cross Autobiography of a Stage 
Coachman, 3 vols., 1861, £3 3s.; Whitaker's Deer Parks and 
Paddocks of England, 1892, £3 3s.; The British Thoroughbred 
Horse by Wm. Allison illustrated 1901, £2 10;Trees : A Woodland 
Note-book by Rt. Hon. Sir Maxwell, beautifully illus- 
trated Edit-de-Luxe 1915 (pub. 45/- net.) 25/-; Life and Habits 
of the Badger by J, F. Blakeborough and Sir A. E, Pease. 
illustrated 1914, 10/6; Mr. Spinks and his Hounds by F. M. 
Lutyens illustrated, 10/6; The Salmon Fly; How to Dress It 
and How to Use It by G. M. Kelson, profusely illustrated inclu- 
ding 8 coloured plates 1895, 18/-; Folkard’s The Wild- 
Fowler, 3rd. Edition, illustrated1875, 30/-. The Fly Fisher's 
Entomology A. Ronalds, 1856, 18/-. Adventure of an Elephant 
Hunter by J. Sutherland 1912, 12/6: Seventeen Trips through 
Somaliland by Capt. Swayne 1895, 25/-; Annals of the Billesdon 
Hunt, 1856-1913, compiled by F. P. de-Costobadie, illustrated 
1914. 25/-; Sporting Stories by “ Thormanby"' 15/-; Horse 
Breeding in Theory and Practice by B. Von Oettingen, 1909, 
(pub 42/- net.) 7/-; WANTED Encyclopedia: Britannica last 
Edition, 29 vols. £25 offered. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
14-16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


GUNS 


SECONDHAND GUNS.—Several 12-bore Hammerless 
Ejector Guns, in excellent condition, for sale at moderate prices. 
Can be tried at our private shooting range.—For List and par- 
ticulars apply to HoLLanp & HoLLanp LTtp., 98 New Bond St., 
London, W. 


‘The Horse and Horsemanship. 


MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT. By Major R. S. 
Timmis, D.S.O. Nearly 500 photographs, plans and drawings. 
Nineteen chapters dealing with everv phase of the subject. 
Numerous photographs of famous horses. Postave 6d. 15s. 
Publishers: BADMINTON LiBrRary, 9 King Street, W.C. 2. 


Full particulars from— 


ESTATES WALKER, FRASER & STEELE, 
-SHOOTINGS 


Estate Agents, 
74, BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


JOHN WALKER. F.S.I. 
Telegrams; “Sportsman, Glasgow." 


FISHINGS 


PORTABLE ©LOOSE BOXES. 


£11 12 ¥ ach 
Carriage Paid 


Revolving 
helters 
For Invalids 
A Specialty 


BEST HATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP. 


Send for Free Catalogue of Stables. Motor Car Houses, etc. 


J. T. HOBSON & CO., 


MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF PORTABLE BUILDINGS STABLES, 
POULTRY HOUSES, &c. 


Works 6 Acres. 
Works 6 BEDFORD. 


Estimates Free. 
Established 


iw ROYAL STABLES 
BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, ANB 
BY FOREIGN ARMIES, ke, &e. 


Great January 


SALE 


of Table Damask, Bed Linen, Towels, 
Shirts and Collars, Handkerchiefs. 
Write for Bargain List. Sent Post Free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 
40 u, Donegall Place, Belfast. 


THE PROPRIETORS OF 


TUCKEY’S 


“Special” and “Liqueur” 
Pure Malt Pot Still 


SGOTGH WHISKIES 


Regret that they are unable to open 
any new accounts at present and 
will esteem it a favor if the public 
will refrain from writing either 
to their Glasgow or London 
Offices as it entails so much 
correspondence. 
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WHERE ALL THE BEST VALUES IN LONDON ARE FOUND TO-DAY. 


A SEASONABLE OVERCOAT 


427° 


ARMENTS that combine 
style and utility are a 
special feature at the Civil 
Service Stores whose Tailor- 
ing at all times exemplifies 
sartorial excellence, whether 
it be in perfect fitting “ ready- 
to-wear”’ garments or those 
cut and made to measure. 


The Model illustrated’ will 
give entire satisfaction. 


THE “WARMANLITE.” 


A Double-breasted Raglan or Ulster, 

made from an All-wool Fleecy or 

Blue’ Nap cloth, giving warmth 

without ¢ weight. Well cut and 

Tail red and exce:dingly comfort- 

able in wear. To order or ready 
tO wear. 


147/- 


Orders by Post carefully executed. 
Terms: Cash with order, unless 
on Deposit Account. 


Special outfits for India and 
the East. Everything for 
Tropical wear. 


CIVIL SERVICE STORES; 28, Haymarket, London, S.W._ 
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PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE. 


THE MANUFACTURERS REGRET THAT 
UNDER PRESENT CONDITIONS 
IT IS IMPOSSIBLE FOR THE 
OUTPUT TO CORRESPOND WITH 
THE GREATLY INCREASED DEMAND. 


Terms and particulars with regard to this 

Mixture at Duty Free Rates when required 

for gratuitous distribution to wounded 

Soldiers and Sailors in Hospital may be 
obtained from 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham 


BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO C® (OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND), LIMITED 


FOR GILLETTE BLADES -¥ 


OPALL “OR 

CUTLERS PosT 

STORES FREE 
Be FROM THE 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR C9, 
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MILLIONS OF BLADES WASTED ANNUALLY- 
PERFECT PRINCIPLE OF RAZOR SHARPE 
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Everyone practically will be the 
user of some kind of firearm after 
the war—a low power rifle or gun 
for house or garden, a target rifle 
for the range, or a sporting rifle or 
gun for the field. 
After the war B.S.A. rifles and 
guns of deadly accuracy and proved 
reliability will once again be made 
for all these purposes. 
Write to us, we want to tell you 


all about our plans and to. send you . 
B.S.A, Rifle Books post free. 


THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL § 
ARMS COMPANY, LTD., 


Birmingham. England. 


The old astrologers attempted to transmute 
base metals into gold. 


I don’t do that 
but I do change 


WASTE PAPER 


into 


MONEY 


All sorts of Waste Paper purchased and 
collected for prompt Cash, under personal 
supervision. 


‘PHONE or WRITE | 


NT : 8315 City. 
\' Telephone : 8315 City 


WILLIAM SOANES, 72 & 73, Temple Chambers, E.C.4. 


(Established for over 70 years.) 
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An ECONOMICAL Sauce. 


Owing to the QUALITY and 
concentration of its ingre- 
dients, a little LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE goes a long way, and 
it is therefore most 
ECONOMICAL in use. 
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7,000 
CHILDREN NEED FOOD THIS WINTER 


Please help them in these times of 
. HIGH FOOD PRICES. 


Tce Homes are caring for Tommies' Bairns, 
6,782 Children admitted 
since War broke out. 


WILL YOU SEND A 


£10 
THANK-OFFERING 


for deliverance from the great struggleP 


Give yourself the joy of feeling, that for at least a month 

you are supporting nine Orphan Children. 
Cheques and Orders payable BARNARDO S HOMES 
FOOD BILL FUND,” and crossed; and Parcels of Blankets and 
Clothing may be addressed to the Honorary Director: WILLIAM 
Private Robinson bringing his motherless BAKER, Esq. _ M.A.,LL.B., Dr. BARNARDO'S HOMES. 
bairns to Dr. Barnardo's Homes. 18 to 26 STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E. 1. 


10,715 Barnardo Boys have fought for You. 


Please mention Badminton Magaszine"’ January, 1919, when remitting. 
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The ‘ARETHUSA’| 
TRAINING SHIP 


2,600 Old Boys have joined the Royal Navy 

and 6,500 the Merchant Service. Several were 

in the recent Zeebrugge affair. They are also in 
120 British Regiments. 


NEEDS HELP 


Patrons—THE KING AND QUEEN, 
Vice-President Admiral Viscount JELLICOE. 
Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALpEN. Esoa., M.A. 
National Refuges for Homeless and Destitute 
Children and Training Ship ‘Arethusa’ 

London Offices: 164, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Joint Secretaries: H. Bristow WALLEN, HENRY G. COPELAND. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
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STEAM PACKET CO. 
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“INDOOR | | Ww ORKERS 


‘When lack of exercise, excessive brain-work or nerve 
strain make- you feel languid—tired—depressed—a little 


ina glass of cold water will clear your aad, tone. 


This world-famous natural. .aperient- gently the 
» liver, the body’s filter. . With this important organ working 
properly the blood becomes pure, and the nerves normal.’ 
Sound sleep; a clear. brain, and good digestion 
are sure to follow.2 


CAUTION.—Examine the wrapper, bottle ‘and ‘and \remember that 
FRUIT SALT ” IS PREPARED ONLY BY J. C. ENO, LIMITED. 


Do not be. imposed upon by Imitations. 


©“ FRUIT SALT” WORKS, POMEROY STREET, LONDON, SE 
i SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


STOP and THINK | 


WENTY, Thirty or Forty years on the road of lifes! it is time 
for you to stop and think seriously as to what your Sag may 
be ten or fifteen years hence. r 
To-day, in the height and strength of your manhood, you may © 
‘be doing well-—happy in your: life with your loved ones—strong and 
eager in your work. But who can tell how long your good fortune* 
may last or when your carefully considered investments may go wrong, 
as investments do, or. when your wife ife and family Per be left to face 
the world without youraid? : 


What then? 


Why not start now to data’ cortain: provision for your retirement, 
for your wife, family or dependants by means of Endowment Assurance? 
—an investmént providing benefits ‘no other form of investment or ~ 
Saving can offer, _Say yoware now forty (you can start at any age) you 


may effect a profit participating policy for £1,000, or any sum you 


-full amount of the £1.000, plus profits due at the time. would ‘be paid 
to your wife, family or dependants, without any deduction or future 


liabilities, And you have the security of the BririsH DOMINIONS 
—THE AULL-BRITISH INSURANCE CoMPANY-~whose funds exceed. 


413,000,000, invested mainly in British Government Securities. This 
isa proposition every man and woman should seriously consider, It is 


a duty you owe to yourself and your dear ones. Write to-day ata obtain t 


particulars of this advantageous form of investment. 


choose, to be payable to you ten or fifteen years hence, together with +. ‘*Life’’ 


Substantial profits. “During this time should you unfortunately die, the — 


A post card or letter addressed to the 
Department, Eagle, ‘Star 
& British Dominions Insuranee Co. 
Ltd., 32 Moorgate Street, London, 
E.C.2, will bring you full particulars 
of, this attractive, safe and adoan- 


tageous form of investment. Please 


ask for "Endowment Assurance” 
Prospectus, 
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Social 


For every form. of town work and social engagement, . 
the Sunbeam is the ideal car, -Smart,. attractive, 
and well furnished it -is admirably suited for such . 
duties. It is the super-quality car. its’ claim’ to 
that distinction being by many 
unique achievements of 


SUNBEAM 


CARS: 


on every kind of War Service. “When roduction 
for private use recommences the demand will be 
extensive. Early delivery of post-war models can 
_ be assured only by the receipt of your enquiry now. 
THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CARCCO., LTD., 
WOLVERHAMPTON. Manchester Shcwrocms: 106, Deansgate, 
London and District Agents for Cars, J. KEELE, Ltd., 72 New Bond St., W.1; 
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